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ABOLITION AND SECTARIAN MOBS. 


Tuose who have learned from history that popular licen- 
tiousness is the legitimate parent of despotism as well as its 
best apology, must feel a deep apprehension as to the future 
destinies of the United States, when they see and hear almost 
every day the lawless and violent proceedings of tumultuous 
assemblages of people in our great Northern cities, This 
apprehension will become greatly strengthened, when they 
take into consideration that these excesses are not the result 
of sudden and temporary excitements which subside as rapidly 
as they arise, but of extensive organizations, founded on an 
obstinate and permanent opposition to the Constitution and 
laws of the country, and pleading the sanction, not only of 
the law of nature, but the law of God, in justification of their 
outrages, 

In such cases the evil is much deeper seated and the 
danger far more imminent. Instead of an acute, it becomes a 
chronic disease of the body politic ; instead of a mere matter 
of opinion or momentary ebullition of passion, it assumes 
the dignity of a great principle of action, a conscientious 
duty—in the performance of which, we are not responsible for 
the consequences, however mischievous or deplorable. “It 
is not my fault,” exclaims the misguided fanatic or enthusiast, 
‘it is not my fault that the peace of communities is des- 
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troyed, ‘and the lives of people placed in jeopardy. It is the 

fault of the Constitution which is ‘a compact w ith hell,’ and 
of the laws, which, being in direct opposition to my con- 
science, I am not only bound not to obey, but to oppose by 
force if necessary.” “When men arrive at this decision, and 
act accordingly, it is vain to reason with them, and no re- 
source is left but to repeal the law, enforce its authority, o1 
submit to see all authority set at naught by a succession of 
mobs, governed exclusively by interests and passions, digni- 

fied with the name of se ruples of conscience. 

Among the many serious evils arising from this growing 
disposition to tumultuous assemblages on the part of the 
population of our towns and cities, we may mention two 
that are greatly to be deprecated. These indications of a 
licentious and ungovernable spirit, are placed by the enemies 
of freedom to the account of the laxity of our laws and in- 
stitutions, and specious arguments drawn from them to prove 
that men, however enlightened or however fortunately 
situated, are under no circumstances capable of self-govern- 
ment, since they are thus perpetually placing themselves in 
a position in which either force must be used to restrain 
them, or they themselves be left without any restraint what- 
ever. 

The second result is still more fatal tothe interests of free- 
dom. By overwhelming or overawing the civil power, and 
rendering it incapable of preserving internal tranquility and 
order, they not only invite, but render the interposition of a 
military force indispensable to the peace of society and the 
safety of person and property.. When such excesses are of 
frequent occurrence, the people become accustomed to be 
governed only by the bayonet, until by degrees they are 
brought to that de ree of brutal h: urdihood which resists every 
application but that of force. Such is the. process of the 
downfall of liberty in every age and country. The compara 
tively innocent multitude, for the most a instigated by 
these cunning and malignant spirits which are found like 
serpents in the grass, lurking in the bosom of every commu- 


nity, first by their excesses alarmed the more sober, rational] 


and peace ful portion for the safety cess persons and pro- 
perty, and rather than submit to the pleasure of a mob, they 
acquiesced in the discretion of a a spot. It was natural 
they should resort to this alternative, since the prime object 
of all government is protection; and if this cannot be 
secured by bestowing liberty on a people, there is no other 
resource but that of investing them with chains. If they can- 
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not be governed by reason nor law, they must be governed 
by force, or all government cease, and “ chaos come again.” 

In the first installation of the Government of the United 
States, there weretwo great parties, both, at that time, equally 
anxious to adopt a system, which, in its application, would 
conduce most to the peace, prosperity, and happiness of the 
people. Each of these parties, as will appear by the debates 
of the great Constitutional convention, were more or less 
jealous of the people. They Were about trying a new ex- 
periment, and most of them had serious doubts of the capa- 
city of mankind for self-government. Alexander Hamilton 


openly maintained that the British Government was the most 


perfect that ever existed, and that without its abuses and 
imperfections it would be impracticable, These abuses and 
imperfections were, according to his theory, indispensable to 
its perfection, since, without the patronage of the crown, in 
other words, its means of corruption, the equilibrium of the 
different parts could not be preserved, and there would be no 
great cohesive power in the system, 

This gentleman was, and still is, though in his grave, the 
oracle and leader of that Monarchical Federal Party which 
still exists in the United States, though it has not, like him, the 
manliness to declare itself openly. That he was in favor of 
a monarchical government is clear from the plan of a consti- 
tution which he presented to the convention, on the final re- 
jection of which, he seems to have retired from that body as 
his name does not again occur in its discussions. It ought 
not, however, to be forgotten that he had the magnanimity te 
wield his pen, in conjunction with Mr Madison, in behalf of 
that. constitution which differed so greatly from his own 
favorite plan, and-that not one of all his co-temporaries was 
a more able and eloquent defender. His enemies may, 
perhaps, ascribe this course, to his perceiving in the new 
constitution, what Patrick Henry called “an awful squinting 
towards monarchy”; but we ourselves are willing to believe 
he was governed by —— and more patriotic motives, He 
was a bold, honest leader; but as a scholar, philosopher, 
politician, and we may ad 1 pati riot, he was far inferior to his 
great rival and co-temporary, Mr Jefferson. He took the 
British Government for his beau ideal; and his rreatest 
production, the first Tre vasury Report which laid the basis of 
the funding and financial system of the Federal Party, con- 
tains not a single new idea or original proposition. It is a 
servile copy of the British system of political economy and 
finance. 
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Opposed to General Hamilton in the convention, was James 
Madison, a man who has left the mark of his foot-print as 
deeply in the soil of this country as any that went before, or 
will probably come alter him ; a man, whose name will be 
found in the past history of the United States, identified with 
almost every great measure of foreign and domestic policy, 
and who thought more, and condensed more in a given time 
or space, than any writer or speaker among all his co-tempo- 
raries. He may be justly cafMed the father of the Constitu- 
tion, and certainly no parent ever more ably and gallantly 
defended his ofispring. 
But Mr Madison too was a little shy of the pe ople. The 
spirit of Democracy, such as it has been presented in those 
modern libels of the people, called the Histories of Greece, 
Rome, Florence, and England, loomed before him, and his 
imagination was somewhat appalled by the _portentous 
spectre. Indeed, it is curious to see these indications of a 
deep seated suspicion of the people, and the freedom with 
which it was expressed, not only by Mr Madison, but George 
Mason, Roger Sherman, Franklin, and others of the 
staunchest advocates of popular sovereignty. They hesitated 
least they should bestow too much power on the new 
sovereign, who like all other despots, might abuse that 
power, and we see this latent jealousy peeping forth, in res- 
training the majority within the limits of a written constitu- 
tion; in coupling the states and the people together as the 
residuary legatees of reserved rights ; and placing it | eyond 
the power of the latter in their collective capacity, to make 
any alteration whatever in that instrument. Whether this 
jealousy was well or ill grounded, may become, ere long, a ° 
most interesting question, and one that can only be solved by 
the future. For the present we shall content ourselves wit h 
briefly discussing the subje ct inits applic ation to the caption 
of this article. 
The great difficulty in every system of government, is the 
preservation of a proper equilib: ‘ium in the different powers 
f which it is composed. In the government of the United 
States, though all power emanates from the people, its exer- 
cise is practically committed to three distinet branches, the 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial. These powers are de- 
fined by the Constitution as explicitly and distinetly as is pos- 
sible by any language, and are exercised in a great measure 
by eac h one independently of the others. To prevent en- 
croachments on the part of either, is the great desideratum, 
since e very approach to a concentration of power in any one 
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branch of government, whether executive, legislative, or 
judicial, by’ removing the restraints indispensable to its due 
exercise, inevitably tends to the downfall of that great system 
of equality, which is as indispensable to the different branches 
of the government as to the freedom of the people. 

It may be said, however, that as all power in this govern- 
ment emanates from the people, and they being the sove- 
reigns, there is no necessity for placing them under any 
restraint, if such a thing were possible. But this a dangerous 
andimpracticable theory, destructive toall government. There 
must be a power somew here to restrain the vices and passions 
of man, for without it, no society could exist, since, though 
we believe that every rational being is imbued by his Creator 
with a distinct sense of right and wrong, in other words, an 
innate perce ption of the principles of reason and justice, still 
experience has shown us that these are not of themselves 
sufficient barriers to the temptations of interest or the excesses 
of the passions. The progress of the human mind has, there- 
fore, been invariably exemplified in the formation of a social 
compact—a union of all, for the preservation of the rights of 
all equally; and that mankind have thus voluntarily con- 
sented to place themselves under such a sysiem of restraints, 
is to our minds, unequivocal proof that they are not so radi- 
cally vicious and corrupt as to prefer the unrestrained 
indulgence of their passions to the wholesome restrictions of 
the laws. 

The government of the United States is one of laws enacted 
by representatives chosen by the people for that purpose, and 
when these laws are in conformity with the Constitution, sov- 
ereign as the people may be, they are bound to obey them until 
repealed by the same sovereign authority by which they were 
enacted. The laws govern the people, not the people the 
laws; and to take upon themselves the power of forcibly 
arresting their operation by tumultuous assemblages arrayed 
in opposition to the civil authorities is just as much a usurpa- 
tion of power, as if a single despot should attempt the same 
outrages by a mere exercise of his sovereign will. We 
freely admit that when a whole nation with one accord rises 
in opposition to a law, or system of laws, it exercises a 
natural unquestionable right; brit for every individual 
member of the great body politic, or any portion of a com- 
munity to claim such a right would be an absurdity incom- 
patible with any government whatever. 

In every system of government, there are two antagonist 
parties, the governor and the governed. Lach of these is 
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governed by different motives of action. Those who exercise 
the power are impelled by what may be called a natural 
instinct to extend it as far as practic: ib!e, and those on whom 
powcr operates, to keep it from transgressing its authorised 
limits. This contest is perpetually going on in all govern- 
ments, and the almost uniform result has been in favor of the 
governing party. The invarible tendency has been to a con- 
centration of power in one person, or one class, to the utter 
exclusion of all others, and the consequent gradual depres- 
sion and deterioration of the great masses. ‘I’o this there is 
one, and we believe only one great exception, namely, the 
United States. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution, it cannot, we think, 
be doubted that the democratic principle es ae 
has acquired new strength, and that oad : ealousy of the 
people, to which we previously referred as qn rvading the 
convention by which the C onstitution was passed, has, in 
some measure subsided. The right of suffrage has been so 
far extended as to have become almost universal except in 
some of the New England States, where it is restricted by 
the discretionary powers of what are called the Selectmen 
of the different towns. The direct influence of the people 
in consequence of more frequent appeals to the popular feel- 
ing, and most especially by that great system of organisation 
denominated * Party disc ipline, * has become more concen- 
trated and powerful, and the practical operation of their 
sovereignty is unquestionably becoming every day more 
intensely felt, as well as extensive ‘ly recognize din our poli- 
tical system. Add to this, that under this sovere ignty 
the progress of public prosperity, and the general diffusion 
of individual happiness, has been so uniform, so rapid, and so 
almost miraculous, as to have given to the system all the 
weight and authority derived from a long series of uninter- 
rupted experience. 

In this state of things a most important point of discussion 
presents itself. It requires to be touched gently and handled 
with gloves ; so much so, that we deem it proper on this 
occasion to state most explicitly that we are, always have 
been, and we trust always will be, democrats of the strictest 
sect; and that if, on the present occasion, we venture to 
speak a little freely to our legitimate sovereign, the People, 
it is as a faithful, loyal subject, whose only object is, not to 
question their legitimate authority, but to caution them 
against that abuse of power which, whether in kings or 
people, invariably leads to its vltimate downfall. 
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That the freedom of the people, especially where congre- 
gated in large muasse8, is rapidly degenerating into wayward 
licentiousness, is, we think, undeniable. Scarcely a week— 
we might almost say—scarcely a day passeg without presen- 
ting examples, in some quarter or other, of wanton and gross 
violations of the public peace in direct opposition to the law 
of the land; These are not confined to those rem@e regions 
of our frontiers where the bold and somewhat reckless 
pioneers of civilization, in the absence of the civil power, are 
sometimes under the absolute necessity of taking the law into 
their own hands, for self-preservation, They occur in those 
very communities, which, from their boasted intelligence and 
refinement, and their pretended attachment to law and order, 
should set a better example. From Boston—the head 
quarters of mobbery—to Syracuse, the extreme tail which 
always wags sympathetically with its great exemplar, there 
seems little else than a succession of tumultuous assemblages 
of men, women, and children, of all classes, collected together 
for unlawful or mischievous purposes. Sometimes it is a 
runaway negro or a barrel of whisky ; at others, a fanatical 
street preacher either half mad with sectarian zeal, or insti- 
gated by the more dangerous hypocrisy of cunning abettors 
behind the curtain. At others, it is a battle royal of firemen 
breaking each others heads and stabbing each others hearts, 
for no earthly reason, or, at least, none conceivable by com- 
mon sense; and now and then a mob of strong-minded 
women asserting the rights of the gentler sex, by smashing 
liquor glasses, staving whisky barrels, and bearding valiant 
peace officers. And here we will take occasion to hint our 
suspicions that it is quite possible it may be partly owing to 
these strong minded women, that their weak minded husbands 
are so prone to seek consolation at the tavern; and that if 
these petticoated reformers were to devote themselves a little 
more to making them comfortable at home, they would not 
be so fond of seeking it abroad. We have devoted some 
attention to this interesting enquiry, and the result has been 
that not a few of these unlucky tipplers occasionally seek 
consolation in the bottle for those crying evils, smoky 
chimneys and scolding wives. Every man is not a Socrates, 
and therefore cannot resort to teaching philosophy out of 
doors, as an antidote to the lectures of the Xantippe within. 
We respectfully recommend the strongminded women to try 
the experiment just suggested, and if it does not prove suc- 
cessful, we hereby surrender these refractory incurable topers 
to their discretion. Our divine country women—for such 
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they are beyond all doubt—will do well to recollect that lions, 
tigers, and husbands are a sort of aristocrac y among wild 
animals, and cannot easily be tamed either by curtain-lecy 
tures, or lectures on woman’s rights, coming even from the 
lips of those awf@l mysterious oracles, Lucretia Mott, Lucy 
Stone, or Abby Folsom, who, beyond all doubt, if properly 
investigaged, would be found to be no more women, than the 
good old man in the moon 

But be this as it may, the atmosphere of our great cities, 
most especially in the north, is becoming so inflammable of 
late, that it is only to apply a spark and it explodes like a 
jug of camphine, setting the community in a flame. A mad 
field-preacher lecturing in the streets ; a fanatical, or hypo- 
critical enthusiast; a temperance lecturer, or a strong- 
minded woman, can, at a moment’s warning, call together 
a tumultuous assemblage of the people, too strong for the 
civil power, and set the stormy wave of the multitude raging 
and rolling over all the barriers erected for the preserva- 
tion of the repose of society and the safety of peaceable 
citizens. If this process of mob law goes on much furiher, 
every great city of the north, and some in the west, will 
necessarily by ‘degrees become a military camp, and the 
soldiers, instead of being occ upied in “i fending their country 
from foreign euemies, be employed in shooting down, or 
overawing the wild two-legged suiccala, who listen to no 
arguments but powder and ball, and know no authority 
but that of the bayonet. All civil government will be at 
an end; all civil rights be merged in the absolute neces- 
sity of preserving internal tranquility and order, and pro- 
tecting the person and property of the citizen. This, to be 
sure*is an extreme view of the case; but it should not be 
forgotten, that the invariable tendency of all abuses is to 
extremes, and that unless arrested in time, they. never fail 
to reach the climax of atrocity. 

Until of late years, the people of the United States have 
been distinguished above all others, for their respect to the 
laws, and proved their capacity for self-government, by a 
voluntary subjection to self-imposed restraints. The e arly 
history of our independence, presents but two prominent ex- 
amples of opposition to the laws carried to the extent of re- 
bellion or insurrection, and these were merely local in their 
causes as well as their consequences. They were rare excep- 
tions ; they originated in temporary excitements, and were not 
like our abolition or sectarian mobs, based on principles 
whici: constitute permanent motives of action, and are there- 
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fore permanent sources of disorder and contention. Rarely 
indeed, a squabble might occur at a contested election in 
some one of our great cities ; but such occurrences were rare 
and died away with the occasion. ‘The paroxysm might be 
acute for the moment, but the disease had not become chronie, 
as seems now the case; and if we compare the conduct of 
the people of the United States during the past, with that of 
those of Europe for the same period, we shall have good rea- 
son to be proud that the wildest excesses of their freedom 
have been but trifles in comparison with those of their cotem- 
poraries, either in struggling for liberty or abusing its enjoy- 
ment. 

But the period seems approaching when they will be no 
longer entitled to this distinction. They appear to be rapidly 
approaching the most dangerous of all precipices to a free peo- 
ei by substituting licentiousness for liberty, and opposition 
to the Constitution and laws for a patriotic devotion to their 
duties as free citizens of a free State. As there is no effect 
without a cause, it may not be without its uses to trace these 
increasing infractions of public law and public order, which 
are daily becoming more daring and pernicious to the fountain 
head. We charge them in the first place to the abolitionists, 
and their associates and abettors the apostles of the Higher- 
Law, whose avowed doctrines go to the utter annihila- 
tion of all human laws and institutions as they exist in the 
United States. We charge them in a great degree to these 
mischievous agitators, who, in the pursuit of one single object, 
have denounced all laws and institutions, sacred as well 
as profane, standing in their way, and in so doing have 
taught no inconsiderable portion of the. people of the 
United States, that they are performing a duty equally accept- 
able to God and man when they flout the Constitution “as a 
compact with Hell,” and fly in the face of the laws which it 
sanctions. Thus ferocious mobs and tumultuous assembla- 
ges, become the chosen instruments of the Higher-Law; and 
thus we find among the foremost instigators to outrage and 
bloodshed, to violetions of the Constitution and Law, men sit- 
ting in the Senate of the United States, under the solemn obli- 
gation to maintain and support that very Constitution. From 
their seats in the Senate they utter speeches, and issue in- 
flammatory addresses, with the open and avowed object of 
stimulating the people to active, violent opposition to the 
laws passed by a majority of that very body of which they are 
members. Is it any wonder that thus sanctioned by the ex- 
ample, and stimulated by the precepts of these base birds who 
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befoul their own nests, the popular feeling wherever their 
influence extends, should be led into such frequent violations 
of the laws, and outrages upon the peace of society? Are we 
surprised that the ignorant runaway negroes, who have sought 
refuge in the North, should stand ready with pistol and dirk, 
to bid defiance to the laws of the land, when the ‘y are thus 
told by Senators and Legislators, makers of these laws, that 
they are no better than “a compact with hell,” and that it is 
both their right and their duty to resist them at the cost of 
the blood of those whose function it is to carry them into exe- 
cution? Was there ever higher stimulants to violence and 
bloodshed offered to a people ; and we repeat, is it a subject 
of wonder that they should be so often successful where these 
incendiary Senators and Legislators are most influential ? 

Unquestionably, any member of either House of Congress, 
has a right to oppose with all his personal influence, and all 
his powers of argument, any measure under discussion which 
he may deem injurious to the honor and interests of the coun- 
try, or the rights of the people. There is no obligation upon 
him to vote in opposition to his opinions or principles, except 
perhaps the explicit instructions of his cons*‘tuents, and even 
in that case he has the alternative of resigning his station 
rather than act against his deliberate convictions of right. 
But, we apprehend that the case is radically different when 
the measure has become a law of the land, and received the 
sanction not only of the Executive, but of the body of which 
he is a member. In that case, decency and a proper regard 
to the constitutional rights of the majority, require that the 
law should meet his acquiescence if not his approval, so 
long as it remains unrepealed. He may advocate its re- 
peal by all his powers of reason and argument, but in our 
opinion. he is bound by every obligation ofa citizen, and most 
especially a legislator, to abstain from all inflammatory ap- 
peals to the passions of the people, calculated and intended 
to produce any violent or illegal opposition to an obnoxious 
measure. Sue h a course is in its nature revolution: ary, and 
can only be justified in extreme cases, where the rights and 
interests of a whole people are staked on the issue. 

But there is another question connected with this subject 
of equal importance, and still greater delicacy—involving a 
point of conscience, and carrying with it conflicting duties as 
a legislator. Every member of both houses of Congress, is 
obliged, in accordance with the organic law, to make oath 
that he will maintain and support the Constitution, before he 
can enter on the exercise of his legislative functions. Now 
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we would respectfully ask of Messrs. Seward, Sumner, Chase, 
and Wade, by what ingenious system of consientious logic 
they are dire cted in the performance of their legislative du- 
ties. We would ask them how they manage to reconcile their 
oath to maintain and support the Constitution, with their alle- 

gviance toa higher law, which it seems governs them in their 
legislative capacity, and with their perpetual denunciations 
of some of its most important principles and provisions. By 
what subtle process of sophistry, by What sly insidious 
appe ‘als to the majesty of all absorbing self-love and'self-suf- 
ficiency, can they, after calling God to witness their devotion 
to the constitution, join ina hue and ery against that constitu- 
tion with Garrison, Parker, Phillips, and Quincy, as “a com- 
pact with hell,” ‘,a gross violation of the law of God and the 
rights of nature?” How can they conscientiously swear to 
sustain that which they are using all their efforts to pull 
down? And with what face, except that of the most har- 

dened hypocrisy, can they take their stations as legislators 
among men whose highest t, most sacred obligation is a 
devoted obedience to that instrument they and their abettors 
denounce in language with which nothing but an imperious 
sense of duty could induce us .to pollute our paper. If this 
is conscience, this the higher law of our sublimated re- 
formers, we will venture most respectfully to suggest, as a 
very delicate point for their consideration, whether in their 
devoted allegiance to one single se ruple of conscience they 
are not violating every other, and committing something very 
like per jury, or at least recognizing it as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of their creed. When we recollect that these con- 
scientious gentlemen have actually volunteered the accept- 
ance of a seat in the senate involving a perpetual conflict of 
these delicate conscientious scruples, it cannot but be a 
subject of surprise to those who are not adapts in reconciling 
such opposite principles of action. But this surprise must be 
quickened into absolute wonder, when it is known to all con- 
versant with the history of their elevation to the senate, that 
it was brought about by corrupt coalitions, disgraceful 
bargains, involving the treacherous desertion of friends as 
well as the abandonment of the most important political 
principles; and that these very men who pretend to be 
governed by conscientious motives, became parties in the 
intrigue of which they reaped the greater portion of the 
fruits. Thus they li bored zealously and incessantly to attain 
a position, in w hich their conscience is in perpetual conflict 

with their oath, and the only alternative is to violate either 
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one or the other. . Yet in the face of these notorious scenes 
of bargaining and corruption through which they groped their 
slimy way to one of the highest, most honourable stations in 
the government, these devotees to conscientious scruples 
and the higher law, not long since gravely and piously 
assured the senate that they had not the slightest personal 
agency in the business. T he ‘y were the innocent victims of 
the conspiracy. They were not parties in the fraud, and only 
consented to accept the booty from the most conscientious 
motives. They became the receivers of stolen goods with 
a pious determination of converting them to beneficent 
purposes. 

Let us anticipate for a moment what may easily happen 
without the interposition of a miracle. Let us suppose that 
by a succession of corrupt coalitions, secret bargains, and mu- 
tual sacrifices of principle, such as have proved so success- 
ful in Chio, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and NewYork, that 
piebald party, which is now openly marshalled under abolition 
banners, should eventually succeed in gaining, if not a majo 
rity in the senate, at least sufficient power to hold the balance 
between the two conflicting parties, in that body, and thus 
become the umpire. What a spectacle would then be pre- 
sented to our contemplation! We should behold a body of 
men, the peculiar guardians of the rights of the states, and 
the sanctity of the Constitution, denying the existence of 
one, and the authority of the other; acting systematically 
and conscientiously in open defiance of both, and living in the 
daily violation of an obligation which all honest men hold 
sacred, under pretence of being governed by a higher law 
of their own creation, a law which every man makes for him- 
self, and can modify at pleasure to suit his purposes. In 
such a state of things all must see that the Constitution would 
at once be annihilated, the bonds of our union severed to 
atoms, and the ship of state set adrift without rudder, 
compass, or pilot. It is high crits for the good sense and 
patriotism of the people to rally in a combined opposition to 
this conspiracy to undermine toll overthrow that great fabric 
of freedom erected by the labours, and cemented by the 
blood of their forefathers. ¢ 

The fundamental principles and uniform practice of the 
abolitionists, of whom these conscientious abettors of sedi- 
tion and violence are the leaders, are at war with the Bible, 
the Constitution, and the Laws. Bothby their precepts and 
their acts they have placed themselves in direct and violent 
opposition to all these. They are not content with denoun- 
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cing the Constitution, the great conservator of peace and 
order, as a gross violation of the law of God and the rights 
of nature, but they oppose the enforcement of its provisions, 
by inflammatory appeals to the demon of fanaticism; by 
their personal interposition; and by instigating others to 
follow their example. They do not confine themselves to 
words but resort to action; they not only speak but act 
treason. Nay, they have blasphemously attempted to enlist 
that God, whose precepts they scorn, and whose ve ry exist- 
ence many of them deny, in their crusade against the ‘Consti- 
tution and the laws, and invoked to their “aid that religion 
which they impiously tread under foot at the moment they 
afleet to ple ad the sanction of its authority. Let us briefly 
trace the origin and progress of that spirit of disaffection to 
the Constitution and the union, which is now one of the prin- 
cipal sources of these frequent violations of law and order 
that disturb the peace of society and disgrace the country 
The first avatar of the American Anti-Slavery Society’in 
Philadelphia was a prelude to that long succession of public 
disturbances which are gradually becoming more frequent 
and dangerous. The address issued by that body was fraught 
with every principle of disorganization, and struck at the 
roots of our social and political system. It was a firebrand 
cast into that fold where the people had garnered their 
dearest hopes, and centred all their anticipations of tem- 
poral prospe rity. Hitherto they had thought themselves 
reposing in safety under the guardianship of a political 
decalogue e :mbodyi ing every principle best calculated to pro- 
tect their rights and prescribe their political duties. They 
spoke and thought of it as an inestimable legacy, bequeat thed 
to them by their wise and virtuous forefathers, to be cherished 
in their hearts and protected by their arms. They contem- 
plated it with respectful reverence ; they loved it as children 
love their protectors and benefac tors: they almost wor- 
shipped at its shrine, where was de ‘posited the vital spark 
which gave life and being to that union to which they 
traced the source of their peace, prosperity, and happiness. 
All at once they were told in a solemn address of the Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery Society, given, like all the edicts of fana- 
ticism, under the sanction of divine authority, and like the 
protest of the three thousand priests of New ineland, signed 
at. least by some whose names carried weight with them— 
they were told that this cherished compact was “a gross 
violation of the law of God and the rights of nature,” and 
that instead of meriting their respect or obedience, was 
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totally unworthy either. So far from this—so far from being 
bound by any obligation as individuals or members of the 
body politic to adhere to the principles of that compact, they 
were told almost in express words, that their duty.to God and 
their fellow creatures not only justified, but made it obligatory 
on them to abbdlish it altogether, as a gross violation of the 
law of God and the rights of nature. 

Having thus blown the Constitution to the winds, they pro- 
ceeded to make short work with the laws by laying down cer- 
tain principles which made all others nugatory. ‘They proceed- 
ed to declare that the condition of slavery absolved us from 
all the obligations of mankind; and of course gave every 
slave a natural indefeasible right to make war on the rest 
of his fellow-creatures. Furthermore, they set up a dogma 
in virtue of which every citizen of the United States, was 
in duty bound to denounce all laws, and oppose all constitu- 
tional provisions which in any way conflicted with this 
inspired doctrine which comprised all the law and the 
prophets. In such a cause, neither law nor gospel was per- 
mitted to stand in the way. The end sanctified the means, 
and the violation of oaths, followed by sedition, outrage, and 
murder, so far from calling down the- ve ngeance of the law 
entitled them to the honours of m: irtyrdom. ‘The American 
Anti-Slavery Society, in thus ec hoing and enforcing the prin- 
ciples of their Britis h preceptors and coadjutors,did not stop 
here. They poured forth a torrent of inflammatory rhe corte 
clowing with the fires of red-hot fanaticism, exhorting the 
people of the United States to perpetual hostility to th at 
constitution which presented an insuperable barrie r toab« 
tion and amalgamation ; and again in the name of the livii ing 
God called on them to join in the crusade against the great 
compact of union. 

Thisdeclarationof war against the Constitution was followed 
up by a regular systemof organization to carry it into punctual 
operation. Societies were instituted ; pe riodicals and news- 
papers established ; itinerant lecturers employed to dissemi- 
nate and enforce these disorganising principles; and finally 
the pi lpi was enlisted as the most powerful of all auxili- 
aries in the cause of abolition. Everywhere the people were 
called upon by sermons, harangues, and inflammatory publi- 
cations, to despise and abhor that Constitution which had 
hitherto been the object of their veneration: and now 
nothing is more common than to see it denounced as a com- 
pact founded on the basis of injustice and iniquity, not only 
from the pulpit, but in those very halls of legislation, occu- 
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pied by men pledged by the most solemn obligations to main- 
tain and support its principles. Preachers of the gospel have 
turned their backs on religion, and taken to beating “ the pul- 
pit drum ecclesiastic ” to raise recruits for sedition, violence, 
and bleodshed ; and abolition mobs have become the chosen 
instruments in propagating and enforcing the great principles 
of universal philanthrophy and the higher law. “Thus all 
respect for the great charter of our liberties, and the laws 
enacted in conformity with its provisions, has been under- 
mined, and both are ina fair way of becoming the footballs 
of hypocritical politicians and fanatical enthusiasts, standing 
ready to sacrifice the peace and union of their country to one 
single stupendous dogma which they have substituted in place 
of all the duties of citizens, and all the obligations of 
patriotism. 

Is it a subject of surprise that, thus appealed to by 
preachers of the gospel, newspapers and periodicals, itiner- 
ant lecturers, members of the House of Representatives, and 
grave dignified senators, and assailed by every device of 
hypocrisy and fanaticism, a large portion of the people of the 
north, should by degrees, lose all respect for the laws, and 
resort to violent opposition on any occasion of excitement ? 
Is it not greatly to be feared that this habit of opposition to 
one class of laws will gradually extend to all others, and that 
under the auspices of universal philanthropy and the higher 
law, the constitutionality or expe diency of all law, will be 
finally settled, not by a decision of the Supreme Court, or a 
verdict of the grand inquest of the States, but by mobs 


u 


of runaway negroes, and run-mad fanatics, marshalled 
under the banners of those eminent constitutional oracles, 
Messrs, Garrison, Parker, Philips, Surnner Chase, Wade, and 
Giddings, not forgetting those inscrutable indefinable hybrids 
Abby Folsom, Lucy Stone, and the restof the strong-minded 
women. 

It is with most unfeigned reluctance we approach another 
portion of our subject, and refer to another species of mobs 
originating from a different source, but if possible still more 
dangerous to the peace of society and the supremacy of the 
laws. We speak of sectarian mobs in which one denomina- 
tion of Christians, animated by religious zeal, perhaps we 
might say, religious antipé ithies, or motives of worldly rivalry, 
takes upon itself to nullify that great principle of frec ‘dom 
of conscience which guarantees to each and all sects, equally, 
its unlimited exercise, so long as it does not lead to gross 
violations ofthe principles of morality or the duties of citizens. 
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We would willingly avoid this topic. But the period has 
come when the truth should be told without favour and with- 
out fear. The peace of the country, the rights of individuals, 
and the true interests of the Christian church demand the 
arraignment of those preachers*of the gospel, the ambassa- 
dors of the Prince of peace, who are incessantly occupied 
in piling up the ingredients of discord and hatred, and 
stimulating their followers to violations of the peace of 
society and the rights of conscience, even from that sacred 
desk where nothing should be beard but the enunciation of 
the divine doctrine of peace on earth and good will to all 
mankind. 

Instead of this, we grieve to say, that a large portion of 
these preachers devote their pulpits and their pens to polemi- 
cal discussions proverbial for their violence and the absence 
of all gentlemanly courtesy ; to topics only calculated .to 
irritate and inflame those sectarian antipathies, which in 
past ages have been such fruitful sources of persecution and 
massacre. In this way they convert the Trumpet of Zion into 
an instrument, not for calling Christians to come together and 
nestle in the fold of the Great Shepherd, but for marshalling 
them under hostile banners, and instilling into their hearts 
that spirit of polemical rancour which causes men to look 
upon each other as creatures, if not of a different species, at 
least as aliens, destitute of all claim to social brotherhood 
here, and all hope of salvation hereafter. Thus, that benign 
principle of universal toleration implanted in our political 
system and intended to ensure the rights of conscience 
to all equally, is practically nullified; and it is thus 
that pase cution, though forbidden by the laws, operates 
through the medium of popular feeling, and illegal assem- 
blages of the people, instigated to violence by mad enthusiasts 
or designing hypocrites, one class of whom make politics an 
accessory to re ‘ligion, the other religion a tool of ‘polities. 

Stern relentless bigotry is now but too often substituted for 
a pious zeal in the propagation of the gospel; and the most 
opproved mode of converting sinners, is to demolish their 
churches, interfere with their religious rites, and provoke 
them to violence by insult or opposition. In short, it would 
seem impossible to be a sincere Christian without vioiating 
some of the most impressive and important precepts of 
Christianity. At the present moment the emigrant Irish 
catholics appear to be the, peculiar objects of sectarian anti- 
pathy, and all appearances seem to indicate that their destiny 
in the old world is about to follow them in’the new. Instead 
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of finding political and religious equality and freedom in the 
land where they have sought refuge, they have been singled 
out as the peculiar objects of civil and religious persecution. 
The blinking spirit of know-nothingism has been invoked 
againstthem inour great northern and western cities, andit has 
been shown in various instances that their exists an extensive 
organization, whose object is to set aside the general laws of 
the land, which give equal civil and religivus rights to adopted, 
as well as native citizens, by secret combinations or open 
violence in order to render them practically nugatory. 
Party spirit and sectarian zeal, have apparently combined 
against one of the most numerous as well as useful of all 
classes of emigrants, and a perpetual war of races thus 
provoked, which, if it once becomes chronic by transmission 
to succeeding generations, will, in the end, create two anta- 
gonist factions, and place the Irish and their posterity, in the 
same hostile position towards the so-called native Americans, 
they have, from the same causes, for ages occupied in rela- 
tion to their English oppressors. They will become a marked 
and persecute -d race, as they have been for many generations 
past in their own country; they will remain aliens among 
us fretting with perpetual discontent ; and instead of amal- 
gamating as one race and one people. united together by the 
indissoluble tie of liberty and equality, growing with our 
growth, and strengthening with our strength, continue to be 
only increasing elements of national w eakness, disaffection, 
and dissension. It seems to us that nothing can keep this 
vast confederation together in peace and harmony but this 
indissoluble bond of liberty and equality which makes no dis- 
tinction between native and adopted ‘citizens either in civil 
or religious rights; and in our opinion there never was a 
more mischievous or wicked plot devised for breaking it 
into inveterate, irreconcilable factions, always and forever 
arrayed against each other, than that of thus establishing 
distinctions irritating to the feelings, as well as incompati- 
ble with the equal rights of millions of men invited hither 
with the assurance that they should share equally in our 
inheritance. Have we not already enough of the elements 
of disunion among us? If it is wished to destroy all identity 
of feelings or purposes in the people of the United States ; to 
distract the union by the infusion of a farrago of discords ; 
and place the different races of man, of which it is composed 
in a state of permanent hostility to each other, there never 
was a more effectual plan devised for such a purpose, than 


this dark conspiracy, of Abolitionism, Know-nothingism, and 
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Whiggery; which last, is in fact, the basis and cement of the 
entire fabric, as well as the grand laboratory in which all 
these combustible materials of mobs and tumultuous assem- 
blages of the city populace are fabricated. Without the 
alliance and support of this party which seems daily 
undergoing a process of degradation, these various shreds 
and patches of faction, would be comparatively harmless. 

But it would seem that the more it becomes conscious of 
its weakness, the lower it stoops to obtain auxiliaries. It 
rakes in the puddles of standing pools and filthy gutters ; it 
gropes its way into caves and dungeons where the secret 
agents of know nothingism practice their incantations, to 
invoke them to its aid. Nothing is too low—and alas! nothing 
too high for their unholy aspirations. They ascend from the 
lowest depths of abolition to the sacred precints of the pulpit, 
and while courting an alliance with those who scofl atthe 
Bible—have sought to entangle those whose vocation is to 
preach its doctrines, in the complicated net of these discord- 
ant materials of faction, fanaticism and infidelity. 

Unhappily for the great interests, both of liberty and reli- 
gion, they have succeeded to a lamentable extent in convert- 
ing a portion of the ministers of the gospel of peace into little 
better than instruments of contention, violence, and bloodshed. 
Let us not be accused of being disaffected to the church, 
when, in obedience to what we believe to be our highest duty 
at this moment, we speak freely, and without disguise, of some 
at least, of those who have degraded religion into a brawling, 

olitical partisan. We charge them, that instead of leading 
their flocks to the peaceful pastures, they are inciting them to 
mingle in contests of violence and bloodshed ; that instead 
of labouring to soothe and mitigate these sectarian antipa- 
thies which ev erywhere spring up like baleful weeds in the 
fold of the shepherd, many, too many of them are employed 
not in preaching peace and good will to all men, but in 
sowing the seeds of dissension and hatred. That instead of 
inculcating those sublime principles of faith and morality 
embodied in that great decalogue declared by the Saviour of 

mankind to contain all the law and the prophets, much of 
their time and labour is devoted to the establishment of 
obscure metaphysical dogmas ; to abortive attempts at eluci- 
dating points beyond the comprehension of the wise as well 
as the ignorant, and whichever way they may be interpreted 
can have no influence on human conduct. These are made 
the test of our piety, the sole standard of our faith; and 
every diversity in their interpretation used us a pretext for 
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denouncing our fellow creatures in this world, and excluding 
them from all the blessings of that to come. Surely this is 
not the way to preach the gospel of peace, or bring about the 
anticipated union of a universal Christian church. Shall it 
be said with truth that the ancient worshippers of many gods 
lived together in peace, and that persecution is the offspring 
of that religion which recognizes but one God and one 
Saviour! 

But we will pursue this subject no farther. Perhaps, indeed, 
we ought to apologize for thus mingling religion and politic- 
together. We can only urge in excuse, that the course purs 
sued by the abolitionists, and most especially the three thou- 
sand prote sting clergy of New England, has brought about 
this incestuous union, and rendered it almost impossible to 
separate what ought never to have been joined. Religion is 
a pure white dove descending like flakes of snow from the 
skies, and cannot touch anything earthly without being 
defiled. When prostituted to party purposes, or degraded 
at the footstool of ambition and avarice, it becomes the most 
dangerous of all hypocrites, and is only a sanctified impostor 
preying on the credulity of mankind. In its purity it is 
divine, in its corruption little else than a demon. The 
greatest of all the benefactions of the Creator in its unpolluted 
virgin excellence, it may be, and has too often been made, an 
instrument of fraud, oppression, and cruelty. Like every 
other blessing it may be perverted to a curse when it becomes 
the mere football of the interests and passions of mankind. 

The wise framers of the Constitution did all they could to 
prevent religion from being defiled by an association with 
politics. They separated it from the government, and as far 
as possible, placed an impassable barrier between church 
and state, believing, as they did that a union of the two was 
equally fatal tothe purity of one and the freedom of the 
other. But if we are not greatly mistaken, there is a plan 
in embryo, but not yet openly avowed, to bring about some- 
thing very like a sort of left handed union, not however with- 
out benefit of clergy, but with an omission of certain legal 
forms hitherto deemed essential in all orthodox countries. 
Ever since the advent of abolition, religion and politics are 
bone of one bone, and flesh of one flesh. Not a few of the 
preachers of the gospel have become preachers of sedition, 
and are employing all their inflated eloquence in propagating 
political heresies under the cloak of religious orthodoxy. 
Their favorite text is disunion, and their sermons political 


tirades against the Constitution, coupled with exhortations to 
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violations of the law and breaches of the public peace. Their 
most sacred law is mob-law, andif we may judge from those of 
their writings which have come under our observation, many, 
too many, of these preachers of the gospel have become 
preachers of sedition and anarchy, exerting all the influence 
of their talents and station in propagating sectional antipa- 
thies, disseminating sectarian prejudices, and stimulating 
weak misguided enthusiasts to the most dangerous ex- 
cesses. 

Far be it from us to commit the injustice of involving the 
entire body of ministers of the gospel, or even a majority of 
them, in these censures. We believe, nay, we know, that gene- 
rally speaking, they are better e mployed ; and have only most 
ei irnestly and respectfully to conjure them, one and all, to use 
their high and holy efforts in arresting this incestuous union 
of religion and polities. If it should be ever consummated, 
they may rest assured that so far from conducing to the 
interests of the Christian church or the progress of true piety, 
it will only afford new arguments to the enemies of both, 
and go far to justify the oft repeated slander that the 
preachers of the gospel have two gods, one above, theother 
below,and that the latter has by far the greater number of 
worshippers among them. 

Impressions of this kind sink deeper than all the sarcasms 
or arguments of the keenest assailants of the Christian faith. 
Mankind are prone to judge of the tree by its fruits, and there 
is no such potent enemy to the church as its own abuses and 
corruptions. It is difficult to believe that the fountain can be 
pure when nothing but the waters of bitterness flow from its 
bosom, or to realize what is undoubtedly true, that the great- 
est blessing ever bestowed on man by his Maker, may be 
perverted to the greatest of curses, by becoming the football 
of human interests and passions. The e xamples of Christian 
ministers are far more efficacious than their precepts. They 
are most emphatically the pillars of the church, and if the 
holy temple should ever fall, they will be the chosen instru- 
ments for pulling it down, like Sampson, only to perish in its 
ruins. 

If they are really ambassadors of the Prince of peace, they 
come ona mission of peace, and should devote themselves to 
that divine vocation, instead of sowing dragons’ teeth to spring 
up armed men in battle array against each other, only be- 
cause they happen to differ on some incomprehensible myste- 
ry, which has not the slightest connexion with their duty to 
God or each other. The first victim to religious bigotry was 
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the author of our faith. Let them benefit by his example, 
and never forget that in the utmost extremity of his agonies 
of mind and body, when the punishment of the trangressions 
of Adam and all his posterity, were concentrated on him, and 
when the earth and the heavens sympathised in his sufferings, 
he pardoned his persecutors, and cried out “ Lord, Lord, for- 
give them for they know not what they do!” Let the minis- 
ters of His gospe ‘ever bear this in mind. Let them remem- 
ber that their appropriate garb is that of humility, their high- 
est duty that of patience and forbearance in dealing with the 
alleged errors of their fellowcreatures. All cannot think alike, 
but all may tolerate a difference of opinion on mysteries that 
can never be realized here, and can only be known hereafter. 

This midnight foray of the Know-Nothings against a nu- 
merous class of adopted citizens, which must inevitably awa- 
ken and exasperate feelings that can only lead to sectarian 
mobs, and disturbances of the public peace, is unquestionably 
based ona union of religious bigotry and political interests. 
[t is apparently directed against the Irish, because a great 
portion of them are Catholics and Democrats. Having tasted 
the bitter cup of religious intolerance and political oppression, 
in the land of their birth, they naturally incline to that party 
in the land of their adoption, which is most favorable to civil 
rights and the freedom of conscience; and consequently a 
great portion of them array themselves on the side of democ- 
racy. Hence, though occasionally on the eve of a contested 
election, the Whig leaders condescend to certain saoudibadky 
awkward attempts to conciliate them, the general policy 
of that party has always been opposed to that system of nat- 
uralization laws under which emigrants are admitted to the 
enjoyment of the rights of citizens. The Alien and Sedition 
laws of the administration of the elder Adams, were levelled 
exclusively at the Irish, who at that time constituted a great 
majority of emigrants, and the Whig party will never forgive 
nor ever forget that these demonstrations of hostility were 
among the main causes of its overthrow. 

However that party may for temporary ——— affect a 
hollow sympathy in behalf of Irish or any other class of emi- 
grants, its uniform policy has been that of discouragement 
and opposition ; nor can it be doubted that if it ever stands in 
a position to dare to undertake the experiment, an attempt 
will be made to revive the old Alien and Sedition Laws, 
against adopted citizens. But despairing of being able to 
attain their purpose under the direct sanction of legislation, 
they are now resorting to dark and secret combinations to 
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render those laws nugatory which they cannot abrogate di- 
rectly by any legal or constitutional means. Instead of ma- 
king the laws an instrument in undermining the rights of em- 
igrant citizens, they exact from every petty municipal officer, 
a pledge for their violation, and thus the general law is in 
effect nullified by the mere will of a man who is himself only 
a servant of the laws. In this way some of the most import- 
ant rights of the naturalised citizen, conceded by the laws, 
are filched from him by secret combinations, whose great ob- 
ject is to render them all equally nugatory in practice. 

This dark and dangerous conspiracy, whose purpose so far 
as developed, is to propagate and perpetuate a war of religion 
and races in a country whose prosperity and peace so imper- 
atively require that these distinctions should be obliterated 
and our whole people become homogeneous at least in the 
second generation—this revival of the old policy of Whig- 
gery under anew name, is as before stated, the joint product 
of religious bigotry and political ambition. Either of these 
powerful influences is sufficient to engender the most violent 
prejudices and antipathies among men; but when com- 
bined and acting in concert, they become firebrands of 
contention, and it is not to be wondered at, that we almost 
every day see the consequences exemplified in tumultuous 
assemblages of the people of our towns and cities violating 
the laws, interrupting the ordinances of religion, insuliing its 
professors, overawing the civil authorities, and calling for 
the dangerous interposition of military power to arrest their 
€xcesses. 

We do not profess to be the advocates or defenders of the 
frish catholics, or any other class of emigrants, and only 
stand forth in vindication of the general rights of all, 
equally, as conceded by our naturalization laws, founded 
in a policy as old as the Declaration of Independence, 
which among other charges of oppression and misgovern- 
ment brought against the King of England, has the follow- 
ing: “He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
these states; for that purpose obstructing the laws for the 
naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass others to 
encourage their emigration hither; and raising the condi- 
tions of new appropriation of lanas.” But having been, 
from the first establishment of our independence invited 
hither, and promised the enjoyment of equal rights with 
native bern citizens on certain conditions, we hold it to be 
a gross violation of public faith, as well as national hospita- 
lity, to attempt thus to degrade any portion below the level 
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of equality. The pledge has been repeatedly given oy the 
constituted authorities of the country and must be held in- 
violable, or millions of men, now deeply attached to our 
native soil and our free institutions, will once more become 
aliens and enemies, cherishing in their secret hearts those 
festering discontents which will for ever prevent their 
becoming one and the same people. 

As respects the Irish emigrant catholics against whom the 
secret shafts of the “ know nothings” appear to be principally 
aimed, we know something of them. We have lived with 
them for years, under the same roof, and no small portion of 
our domestic happiness has been derived from their good 
offices and fidelity. They are neither infidels nor socialists ; 
and that bigotry with which they are charged is without 
doubt greatly owing to a long series of oppression and _ perse- 
cution inflicted on them by a union of church and state. 
Persecution make bigots, and bigots make a 
Neither one or the other is peculiar to any sect, if we can 
place any reliance in history. Toleration has been always 
advocated exclusively by the weaker party. 

The Irish are a people of strongly marked character. They 
are easily provoked, but neither cruel or revengeful except in 
the first paroxysms of anger. They are easily offended, but 
not difficult to conciliate; and if tenacious in remembe ring 
injuries, they are as equally apt in dwelling on the re collec- 
tion of benefits. If we may judge from our own experience 
they are always ready to repay kindness with gratitude. A 
large portion of those who come hither are marked by one 
great and noble characteristic which in itself alone is sufli- 
cient to redeem all the faults ever laid to their charge. We 
speak of what we know from our own personal observation, 
when we state that almost the first thought of an Irishman 
or woman on coming to this country, is to save money to 
transmit to their relatives, either to relieve their necessi- 
ties, or enable them to come and share in the blessings of 
their new home. The sums thus appropriated in small 
amounts to this noble purpose cannot be estimated with any 
certainty, but we are assured by commercial men, through 
whose hands a portion of these remittances pass, that many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are thus transmitted every 
year. Thus parents and children, sisters and mothers, dis- 
persed by poverty, hardship, and oppression, are once more 
brought together in a free and plenteous land, where—until 
the advent of know nothingism—they might reasonably hope 
to enjoy the blessings of civil and religious liberty. 
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Even if the charge of ignorance, turbulence, and brutality, 
so often urged against them by those who have done their 
best to make them so, were true, in its utmost extent, we might 
ask where is there, where was there ever a nation on whom a 
long series of oppression and misgovernment failed in produc- 
ing ‘similar results? For centuries, Jreland has been crushed 
under the iron heel of England, and in carrying out the long 
tedious process, she has at length broken her heart, and con- 
verted the Irish into a nation of exiles. She has succeeded 
not only in destroying the people as a nation, but at the same 
time employed a prejudiced and corrupt press in ruining their 
character, and representing them as devoid of the attributes 
of humanity, in order to justify her in treating them like 
brutes. 

Where, we may ask, is there a people, that under such cir- 
cumstances, could possibly bear up for centuries against a 
process, so calculated to crush the very stamina of a high 
spirited race’ Yet, under every disadvantage, in spite of every 
obstacle, the Irish still retain and cherish many of the highest 
characteristics of a noble people. Though gasping in the 
throes of a long and desperate struggle with a giant oppressor, 
Ireland has continued to exhibit the highest examples of 
eminence in arms, in science, arts, and literature. Her 
soldiers have triumphed in the field, her orators have swayed 
in the senate, her poets occupy the high places of Parnassus ; 
in every department of literature she has asserted and main- 
tained an equality, and her genius may be said to have 
triumphed every where. Even among the lowest, most ignor- 
ant of the people, the intellectual lamp is not extinguished. 
The spirit, the wit, and natural intelligence of the poor Irish- 
man still survives, and we every day see examples to prove 
that his genius only requires to be quickened in the sunny 
ray of liberty, to take its flight to regions as high as it ever 
reached before. The tree which bore such fruits is now 
being transplanted to the United States. May it take deep 
root and flourish tor many ages to come in the genial soil of 
their new Eden in the west, and banished Ireland be richly 
compensated in the new world for the wrongs inflicted on her 
in the old. Let it never be said that America, the predestined 
fold of the persecuted and oppressed, the house of refuge for 
the disinherited children of the world, has closed her doors 
and shut her heart against the exiled wanderers she herself 
invited hither, and broken the pledge of a welcome, a home, 
and an equal participation in civil and religious rights. 
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DROP THE CURTAIN. 


Tue Anglo-Saxon tongue is at the same time both the type, and the instru- 
ment of that literary serfdom, from whose enervating and depreciating in- 
fluence, our country has but comparatively freed herself in the course of the 
last twenty years. What a pity was it, that when George Washington was 
called forth by the Almighty One, to give the people of the Thirteen States 
their present moral and political freedom, and to found a nation, whose unex- 
ampled and rapid progress has stretched its dominion to the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and crossed our continent to the beach of the Pacific, he 
had not also th: ability conferred upon him, to have invented for us a new 
language. He would have given usa boon only second in importance to 
that which we had already received at his hands. His mind would not 
only have originated our political and moral independence, but would have 
framed and bequeathed us our literary character. 

Nor, let it be imagined that this bequest would have been a gift of trifling 
value. For more than half a century have we been earnestly striving 
to form a literature of our own. For more than half a century, have we 
been endeavoring to emancipate ourselves from the literary tyranny of the 
knot of impudent thinkers and sharp and saucy scribblers, who are located 
in the city of London and its various dependencies, upon the other side of the 
Atlantic. We have begun at last todoso. Begun! Yes! We have on- 
ly begun todo so. Do not for a moment fancy that we have more than 
commenced the achievement of this Herculean task. We have turned out 
about a dozen of first rate writers and some score or two of inferior scrib- 
blers who have been actually heard of upon the banks of the Thames. But 
this is all. No sooner does a Dickens take it into his head to visit us, and 
dish up our peculiarities for the amusement of our relatives, than he is court- 
ed and run after, with the same enthusiasm and avidity that marked our re- 
ception of Kossuth. Should a Thackeray choose to make a visit to our 
shores, in affectionate pursuit of the universal dollar, he is feted and pro- 
menaded and sought after as if he were a newly discovered prophet. Ifa 
Tupper or an Alfred Bunn arrive amongst us, they instantaneously become 
the idols of small coteries. The one inhales the incense of adulation and the 
other pockets the dimes. Nay, did it so chance that an Albert Smith ora 
Horace Mayhew, or the brothers Brough, should deem us worthy of the 


honour of crossing our threshoid, we would unhesitatingly indue our vaticinal 
mantle and prophecy them a triumphant reception, in accordance not so much 
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with their genius, as with our own servility. Now, is there any one amongst 
us, who would have the impudence to assert that we do not possess writers 
to be full as good as, or even better than the best of these which we have 
named ? If so, let us candidly confess that we should have no objection to 
pay a moderate premium for the mere pleasure of inspecting this un-Am- 
erican adorer of foreign genius. 

However we have, as we have said, begun the task of emancipating our 
literature from the thraldom under which it was groaning. One branch of it, 
nevertheless is there, which is still bound hand and foot to the“ Old Country,” 
one branch in which not an effort is made by its unblushing purveyors to free 
themselves from that thraldom to which they are voluntarily subjected. 

Can any doubt exist as to that which we are alluding to? We candidly 
imagine not. Is not London Assurance invariably palmed upon us by a New 
York manager, instead of our own genuine American article? If a Wife 
ever is introduced to us, is not that wife one of English manufacture. When 
Used Up comes upon the stage is it ever an American author or an Ameri- 
can “Coldstream” that is “ used up?” One or the other would alike appear 
unknown to our theatres. Nor perhaps would it be fairly within our pro- 
vince to censure such Anglicans in their nature and habits as Burton and 
Wallack, but when we count Marshall among the managers and are about to 
count Willard,* it may be permitted us to protest, and we intend doing so. 
Who that looks over the pieces which Wallack has produced since he has 
displaced Brougham in the management of the theatre which now goes under 
his name, but must be struck by the fact, that scarcely a Comedy or a Farce, 
—we would, but for a fear of possibly being incorrect, say, that no Farce or 
Comedy has been produced, the scene of which was laid in America. 

What is this owing to? Dare we intimate that it is the result of the 
short sighted Anglicism and obstinate prejudice of Mr. Wallack, or should 
we rather infer that it arises from the taste which has invariably been evine- 
ed by his audience? Suffice it that not a doubt can be left upon our own 
minds. Had it indeed been so, a circumstance that has very recently come 
to our knowledge would convince us, that in this case very decidedly do we 
place the shoe upon tLe right foot, in affirming that it is the Angtican feeling 
of the manager which prevents American talent from developing itself, in an 
American theatrical literature within the walls of his theatre. Mark us, we 
do not say “ from developing itself in an American drama,” for the drama is 
a thing of slow growth. At present it has died out, and is non-existent in 
England, and will take years to grow, and to blossom, and to bear fruit in 
our own country. If it ever is to do this ; a soil, with kindly and judicious 
nurture must be afforded it. 

Let us narrate the circumstance to which we have alluded. An author 


* This gentleman was the manager of the Boston Howard Athenzum, and has become the 
lessee of the new Theatre which is now being built in Broadway. 
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who was resident in this city had offered a Comedy to the management of this 
theatre. It was read and was relished sufficiently to give hopes of it. 
Nevertheless, there was one great stumbling-block to its production. It was 
simply this: unfortunately the Comedy was an American one. When, ac- 
cordingly the author of this play called upon Mr. Wallack to learn what 
chance there was of its production, a curious interview ensued. 

“ It is a good, indeed a very good comedy.” said this great actor and wise 
manager, very gravely, to the listening scribbler. “ It has but one fault.” 
Here his jaw dropped, and he looked uncommonly solemn.” 

“That however, is a serious one.” 

“ What may it be? my dear Sir!” inquired the author with a « 


leprecating 


glance. 

“Oh! You can remedy it, easily, if you are disposed to do so,” was the 
answer. “ It is simply that your locality is ill-chosen. A week’s work, with 
the alteration of this to London, would render it suitable to our company.” 

‘The writer of the Comedy opened his eyes very wide. Until this moment, 
he had fancied that Wallack was more American than he was English. 
This definitely undeceived him. We cannot say whether he put his play in 
his pocket or not—we should have done so—but very certainly it has not as 
yet been produced. 

Now, let us ask, whether this is a manager that ought to be supported by 
Americans. He does not visit us to produce the British drama. On the 
contrary, he professes to be an American manager. Yet, where a comedy is 
presented to him for acceptance, which he admits that he considers good, his 
solitary objection bases itself upon the scene of that Comedy being laid in an 
American city, and its professing to represent American manners. Neither 
should we feel irritated, were there any justice in supposing we are void of 
comedy.! Does he fancy that Almacks is anything more ridiculous than a 
ball-room amongst the units of our “ upper ten?” Or would he have us be- 
lieve that a cockney is more farcical than a full-blown nigger? Barring 
the colour we will admit him to be so, but this last must be conceded as a 
great point in our favour. Isit not rather that he has been bred both up- 
on the English and American stage, totally to ignore this country? Or is it 
that he feels the inability of his countrymen to deal with the American 
shapes of character, or is it that age has so thoroughly broken him in to a 
preconceived routine, that he is wholly incompetent to comprehend any Come= 
dy which has not been handed down to him by the traditions of the last 
hundred years? It should seem so. “ Coat and Breeches” Bourcicault is 
but the watery reflex of “Coat and Breeches” Sheridan. Upon these 
writers, and such as these, has Mr. Wallack’s taste for Comedy been founded. 
We regret it, for on the stage he is a great favourite of ours, although years 
have more than a trifle tampered with his former excellence; but very cer- 
tainly he is unfit to be an American manager. 


We will now take a look at the style of doing things in Burton’s theatre. 
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Burton is like Wallack, a clever comedian. He has been so many years in 
this country, and has so thoroughly settled into American habits of life, 
that were he not engaged in theatrical management, we should be disposed to 
claim him as an American. Alas! We should be squandering our love for 
nationality, did we do so. He is to the full as uncompromising and avow- 
ed an Englishman, as is his managerial friend or rival—whichever he may con- 
sider Wallack to be. 

An Americaa Comedy or an American Comedietta, he does not of course, 
search for. Possibly it never entered his head, that such articles were to be 
met with in the New York market. He offers no prize to the Yankee 
comic writer, to be contended for in ambitious rivalry by the national goose- 
quill. But no sooner does Mr. Dion Bourcicault, or as the theatrical agent 
of Miss Robertson* has called himself, the Vicomte Dion de Bouciquat, arrive 
in this country, than the English manager hurries to the Irish author. He 
places his theatre entirely at the stranger’s disposal—for personally, if not in 
reputation, Mr. Bouciquat was a stranger—and after a short conference agrees 
to produce the last new piece which that gentleman has lying upon his hands. 
This happens to be the Comedy of the Fox Hunt which, as the greater portion 
of our readers will remember, the theatrical critic of the N. Y. Times being 
more deeply read in literature of this kind than most of us are, charged our for- 
eign friend with stealing from the French—Mr. Burton not being a conscious 
accessory. But what on earth can it matter whether it be Anglic or Gallic ? 
At any rate it certainly isnot American. Very certain is it, that no Yankee 
pen has profaned the quire or two of letter paper on which this remarkable 
production has been eliminated. Consequently Mr. Burtoy pays over some 
hundreds of dollars, and Mr. Bouciquat puts them conscientiously in his 
pocket, and a New York audience applauds, and another nail is clinched in- 
to the door of the American drama, which every manager in New York 
would seem to be trying to nail up, although, it has, up to the present time, 
never been opened. 

Yet, perhaps, we are wrong. Some door or other has been opened, which 
has enabled the worst class of national dramatic production to find a quasz 
footing at the Bowery and on the boards of the Chatham. Here have Hot 
Corn and Uncle Tom, emerged into the light. On the wrong side of Broad- 
way was it that“ Mose” first made himself acceptable to the New York pub- 
lic and that Chanfrau carved out a reputation for himself, asthe original and 
identical “ Mose” in a drama, which, in spite of its being undoubtedly Ameri- 
can, we are obliged candidly to admit, is a farrago of unmitigated rubbish, re- 
deemed in some measure by the American talent of the actor us developed in 
that single character. 

Nevertheless, it is not fora moment to be fancied that we offer this as 
an argument to prove that American play-wrights, and clever ones too, 


* At the present moment Mr. Bourcicault is, as we believe, acting in this capacity. 
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are nowhere to be found. Heaven bless us! if not quite as plenty as 
huckle-berries, there would very certainly be no dearth of them. But 
when a management or an actor in the extreme of their parsimony, pay 
no more than $50 or $75 for a piece in two or three acts, how the deuce can 
they possibly expect to provide themselves with genius or talent at such a 
price? A clever man prefers writing for the publishers. There, whatever he 
may be paid, he is tolerably certain of gaining something more in reputation, 
than he would be likely to have accruing to him from the purehase of 
$50 dramas, either by the Chatham or the Bowery, to be supported by the 
whole dramatie strength of either company! Should he be unfortunate 
enough to decide otherwise, he would find, after somesix years of unremit- 
ting work and much harder experience, that he had very possibly manufac- 
tured the skeletons of the reputations for some half a dozen of actors who, 
when his back was turned, would talk of him, admit his talents, and 
complain that he was always wanting to borrow $5. No one to whom they 
were speaking, would have the honesty to remind them, that it was possibly 
because he was a married man, and had half a dozen children, and made no 
more than $50 by three or four hard week's work (!) which had very possibly 
given them a large lift towards making their fortunes. 

This brings us gradually towards the gravamen of our charge against the 
leading theatres of this city. In the littleness of their foresight, in, to use 
an Anglicism, their penny wisdom and their pound foolishness, they prefer 
taking what they can get, without paying more than the price of the book 
and the cost of its carriage, to the encouragement of native talent. 

So decidedly indeed is this the case, that at the Broadway we unhesitating- 
ly admit that we should feel astonished, did we see Marshall producing any 
piece which had never been before acted, did the author offer it to him fer 
the low price of a copper cent. Nay! At his brother's theatre, the Wal- 
nut Street in Philadelphia, when that gentleman had been induced, we con 
fess, we know not by what temptations or on what argument, or whether the 
play itself was good, bad or indifferent, to produce the Lydian Queen, the 
author himself—an American, be it observed—was obliged in the course of the 
performance to step before the curtain, and make an explanation to the au- 
dience, that he at least was not responsible for the slovenliness and want of 
study on the part of the artists who had taken a share in it, which marked 
the performance seing a resident, or rather we should say, a native of 
Philadelphia, and in addition to this, having been an editor in that city, it 
might have been supposed that some courtesy would have been shown him by 
the management, and that the play would have been tolerably performed. 
Not at all. It was necessary to hold up an example for the purpose of 
deterring future dramatists from indulging in the hope of finding their way 
upon the stage, and making theatric:l managements pay for the pleasure of 
prodacing them. We may therefore presume that asa matter of mere ad- 
visability—a question of bread and butter upon the part of the management 


—the play had been predestined to damnation. 
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But for the Marshalls, there is even a slighter shadow of excuse than there 
is for Messrs. Burton and Wallack, for these last are Englishmen and act 
according to the prejudices of their education. We should perhaps have 
thought that one, who had no reputation, or comparatively none in his 
own country, before he came hither, might perchance have cherished a kindly 
disposition to lend the muse of the American drama in her comparative baby- 
hood, a helping hand. We might possibly have imagined that the latter who 
was 4 favourite when he first appeared here—ve know not how many years 
back—and is a favourite with us still, would stretch out his fingers to help the 
little nursling along. But the deuce a bit, do either of them care, although the 
child was starved or the bantling crippled. As for the Marshalls, they will 
not even offer a mess of bread and milk to the infantile stranger. Never 
mind, little one. We counsel you to go ahead and bravely. We had, or our 
forefathers had, which is pretty nearly the same thing, for their blood runs 
richly through our veins—the pleaure of fighting for our independence. 
We presume that in all likelihood we shall have to do an extensive bat- 
tle for your growth. Therefoze let us give an affectionate connsel to all who 
may chance to have a respect for our strength, or a love for your childhood, 
to keep sedulously without the range of our arm. It hits straight and is tol- 
erably long. 

If Wallack should perchance happen to feel annoyed with us, we shall be 
found ready either to argue with or to reply to him. Should he feel inclined 
to be saucy like Benedict, or to show fight like Hotspur, we will candidly pro- 
mise him tap the second. We would advise him, however to put on the 





gloves. He is an old man, and albeit he is an En: n, we will deal kind- 
ly with him. 

By any chance should Burton forget that he has been an Aminadab Sleek 
and waxing in his wrath, swell himself into the indignant reproach of Toodles, 
we shall feel very much inclined to bonnet him, and proffer him our counsel 
to go home and reflect upon Bunker's Hill. He is a Britisher, disguise it as 
he may have done for years, until he flattered himself that we had forgotten 
it. Haply, for him, also, a Bunker Hill might be found. Penitence would 
of course in any case follow, yet do we pray for our old friendship’s sake that 
it may come ere the nose of his management be broken. 

ut what shall we say to Marshall? Love and anger wrestle in our bosom. 
Love—for is he not like us an American? Anger, for being an American, 
has he not forgotten what he owes to the genius of his country ? We confess 
that we feel the pride of our nation arguing within us that we should em- 
brace him, while a strong and accurate sense of justice touches us on the 


bow, and whispers in our ear in accents the reverse of friendly 


e) 
‘ Go in and punch his head.” 
Let us ask our reader what we shall do? Shall we listen to our love or 


take counsel of our anger. Eheu! fortunate puer! we this once listen to 


the milder counsellor. With a tender affection for the place of your birth 
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we fold you in our arms, and smile kindly upon you. A blush of shame, 
we are free to admit, suffases our cheek as we do so, for we feel that we are 
not dealing with you as harshly as we ought perchance to have dealt. how- BS 
ever we cannot help it. We would rather draw you into the right fold, and 
reckon you among the righteous managers—few are these, do we grieve to 
say—than consign you to the scorching fires of a critical purgatory. Much 
sooner would we count you with, than rank you against us. Justice repro- 
bates this avowal, even as it flows from our pen. She tells us with an un- 
cracked, although not with a particularly musical voice that your sins are q 
many. She hints that they deserve condign retribution at the hands of the i 
judge who measures your undeservings. Yet does a brotherly kindness com 
pel us this once to refrain from a more vindictive anatomization of your 
guiltiness. Therefore, do we drop the curtain, and as it falls upon our sub- 
ject, for the present do we counsel you, in our brotherly affection, “ to go anp 


SIN NO MORE.” 


TO 


I've met thee, whom I dared not hope to meet 
Save in th’ enchanted land of my day dreams ; 
Yes, in this common world, this waking state, 
Thy living presence on my vision beams— 
Life’s dream embodied in reality! 
And in thine eyes I read indifference to me! 


Yes, in those star-like eyes I read my fate, 


My horoscope is written in their gaze ; 
My “ house of life” henceforth is desolate ; 
But the dark aspect my firm heart surveys, 
Nor faints, nor falters—even for thy sake ; 
'Tis calm and nerved and strong—no no, it shall not break { 








- 
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For I am of that mood that will defy ; 
That does not cower before the gathering storm ; 
That face to face will meet its destiny, 


fieabs omaoaee he 


And undismayed confront its direst form. 
Wild energies awaken in this strife, 


This conflict of the soul with the grim phantom-ife. 


Seed 


A, 


But ah! if thou had’st loved me! had 1 been 
All to thy dreams that unto mine thou art, 


Had those bright eyes beamed eloquent on mine— 
Pressed for one moment to that noble heart, 
In the full consciousness of faith unspoken, 
Life could have given no more—then had my proud heart broken ! 


The Alpine glacier from its height may mock 
The clouds and lightnings of the winter sky, 
And from the tempest and the thunde:-shock 
Gather new strength to lift its forehead high ; 
But kissed by sunbeams of the summer day, 
It bows its icy crest and weeps itself away. 





Thou knowest the fable of the Grecian maid, 
Wooed by the veiled immortal from the skies 


How in his full perfection, orce she prayed, 


! That he would stand before her longing eyes ; 
' And how that brightness, too intense to bless, 
, ‘ ’ . . pe ae > 

; Consumed her o’er-wrought heart with its divine excess | 
: ['o me, there is a meaning in the tale. 
i : 
r I have not prayed to meet thee; 1 can brook 
Ph That thou shouldst ever wear that icy veil ; 
el 2 ’ 
ty I can give back thy cold and careless look ; 
mt ” cam ° . °1 ‘ 

Yet, shrined within my heart thou still shalt seem, 
What there thou ever wert—a beautiful, bright dream ! 
¥ 
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THE MISSOURI PROHIBITION. 


Were the numerous resolutions, memorials, petitions and 
indignant protestations against the repeal of the Missouri 
Prohibition with which for a few months past both houses 
of Congress have been flooded, and the holy horror with 
which some good men lift up their hands at the very mention 
of the act, our sole criterion of its character, we should be 
likely te infer that never had there been devised a more ini- 
quitous or heaven daring measure, and that nothing to palliate, 
much less to justify it could possibly be suggested. Unable 
however to think with the opponents of repeal, indeed believ- 
ing that Congress never had before it a measure, so far at 


least as the repeal of this Prohibition is concerned, involving | 


more traly republican principles or more deserving to become 
a law, and impressed too with the idea, that, while this up- 
roar we hear is honest with some, with most it is merely the 
noise made by that inveterate rider of hobbys,—the whig 
party—in scrambling upon this new hobby, we have attempt- 
ed to show in this article why the Missouri Prohibition should 
be repealed. 

In the first place, with all deference to the great names array- 
ed in the opposition, we must express the belief that the pas- 
sage of the Prohibition was merely.an unauthorized assump- 
tion of power by Congress and therefore that it was void in its 
inception. 

In the people composing a State, by which we mean “a 
body politic or independent society of men united together 
for the purpose of promoting their mutual safety and advan- 
tage by their combined strength,” in their collective capacity, 
as a natural society, a political individuality, the sover- 
eignty or supreme governing power, without limit or 
restriction, is inherent, and the State is said to be sove- 
reign.—This sovereignty is to its fullest extent represent- 
ed and exercised by the government of the State, which, the 
only visible and tangible embodiment of the supreme power, 
may do any act which that power might do, except as_prohi- 
bited in manner or extent by that.same high authority. 
Such is the nature of the governments of the States of this 
Union. These States, for their greater security and the im- 
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provement of their condition, instead of leaving certain so- 
vereign powers in which they all had a common interest to be 
exercised by their local government, have entrusted their ex- 
ercise to a common agent of all the States—the general go 
vernment—created by the instrument delegating such powers 
Within the limits of the powers so entrusted, the general 
government represents the ureracnke of the States as com- 


pleteiy as do the State governments, and in the exercise of 


these powers may do any act which the sovereignty of the 
State might do. ‘The State government is the na tural and re 

siduary representative of the entire sovereignty of the State, 
and exercises all its sovereign powers except those prohibited 
by the Constitution of the State or entrusted to the general 
government. But the géneral government, having been joint 

ly created by and made the common agent of all the States. 
is rather the artificial and specific representative of the sov- 
ereignty of the State and only as to those powers specially 
entrusted. One has merely the powers given it, together with 
those necessary to their exercise; the other all those not 
taken away. With the State government, it is the rule that 
it possesses the right to exercise any sovereign power of the 
State, and the exception that its exercise is restricted by the 
constitution of the State or has been mn d to the ge neral 
government; but with the general goverment, the rule that it 
was not ent rusted, and the exception that it was, with the ex- 
ercise of ¢ any sovere sign power. The office of the federal con- 
stitution is to delegate powers not before possessed to the 
agent which it has created ; of the State constitution to pro 
hibit or direct as to the manner of the exercise of powers 
alresdy possessed. If an ambiguity exists as to the meaning 
of either, and it is doubtful whether any power is prohibited 
by the one, or delegated by the other, the presumption being 
that the natural order of things has ‘not been disturbed, un 
less the intention tc disturb be clearly expressed, the con 
struction must be against the prohibition i in one case, and the 
delegation in the other. In deterntining the constitutional 
power of the general government, it is important that what 
has been said regar jing the character and construction of it 

constitution should be borne in mind. 

The Missouri Prohibition prohibits slavery in that part of 
the territory purchased from France north of 36 deg. 30 min. 
It is an act regulating, and implies a power in Congress to 
regulate, the personal rights and relations of the people of the 
territories, as least so far as to prohibit slavery. Not only 
this power however, but every other sovereign power, the 0; 
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ponents of repeal claim for Congress over the territories, con- 
tending that the general government holds the same relation 
to the people of the territories, that a State government 
does to the people of a State. But the territories being 
the joint property of all the States, if the right to govern 
them be inherent anywhere except in the people of the terri- 
tories themselves, it must be in the States; and if it be in 
the States, the general governme nt cannot, as we have seen, 

hold such relation to * people of the territories unless the 

States have created it, or legislate in regard to their perso- 
nal rights and rel: sited: even to prohibit slavery, unless the 
States have delegated the power by the constitution. Where 

then in the constitution is this relation created or this power 
delegated ? 

The only sources whence it is claimed that Congress obtains 
the power to govern the territories are, as an incident of the 
power of acquiring territory, the war and treaty making 
powewand the second clause of the third section of the f fourth 
article of the constitution. 

According to Vattel and other writers on international law, 
a State, in acquiring territory, acquires with it of necessity 
the right of empire or sovereignty over it. From a miscon- 
ception of the nature of the general government, it is hence 
supposed to follow, that, because under the constitution it has 
power to ac quire territory, it acquires with the territory a 
ris ght of empire over it. Now the general government is, as 
we have seen, merely a common agent of all the States for the 
exercise of certain of their sovereign powers. Among them is 
the power to acquire territory. When then the government 
ae quire s territory, it is the States in fact that makes the ac- 
quisition, but through their agent. By the law of nations 
just referred to then, the States in making such acquisition 
through their agent acquire also the right of empire or jurisdic- 
tion, and this right invests in them as one of their reserved 
sovereign rights and not in their agent, unless otherwise de- 
legated. Being merely a government of delegated powers, 
while it represents the States as to the powers entrusted and 
those necessary for their execution, it by no means follows 
that it also would represent them as to this different, and for 
the purposes of acquisition wholly unnecessary, power of go- 
verning a territory, because the States have acquired it 
through its act in the exercise of its delegated power of ac- 
quiring territory. So far only as the general government re- 
presents the state sov ereignties docs it gain any jurisdiction 
yver the acquired territory. ‘To represent them as to the go- 
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verning power would require an express authority, which it 
is evident must be sought for at some other source than as an 
incident of the power of acquiring territory. 

It might be inferred from the argument that any of the 
rights so acquired over such territories, not granted to the 
general government, might be exercised by the state govern- 
ments, representing as they do the States as to all their resi- 
duary powers. But it will be seen in the course of the argu- 
ment that this empire of the State over the territories is of 
limited extent, and that perhaps all the power which the 
States rightfully possessed has been already granted to the 
general goverment. 

In what manner a right of jurisdiction over the territories 
flows from the second source claimed, the war and treaty mak- 
ing power, it is not easy to see. A government created by 
the States for certain specific purposes can certainly by no act 
of its own, add to, or detract from the powers entrusted to it, 
whatever it might do did it represent the entire sovereignty 
of a State ; and if by treaty, it could bind the United States to 
legislate over the territory the treaty might cede, the general 
government could not exercise that power, as we have seen, 
unless otherwise authorized by the constitution. 

But the source most relied on for deriving authority for the 
Missouri Prohibition, is the provision of the constitution be- 
fore referred to, which reads, “ the Congress shall have power 
to dispose of, and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” But how, by any ordinary use of language, 
can this clause be made to confer upon Congress complete leg- 
islative power over the territories, or even to such an extent 
as to warrant it in prohibiting slavery? Taking the word 
“ territory” with its connection “or other property,” it is evi- 
dent that it is used in its material sense, as an organized com- 
munity, and so the Supreme Court has decided. It will be 
remarked, too, that the word is used in the singular, and not 
in the plural, as it is frequently quoted by the advocates of 
this power and as favors their construction; and also that 
the “regulations” are “respecting” the territory, implying 
something passive, as property, in regard to which they are 
made, and not “for” the territory, which would imply some- 
thing active, as inhabitants, for whom they are made, to be 
lived under and used by them. The natural construction of 
the clause seems only to give Congress power to dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
land belonging to the United States. 
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The language of the constitution is that of great clearness 
and precision, and those terms are always used most appro- 
priate to convey the exact meaning of its framers. It is free 
from tautology. It contains no useless, indefinite phrases or 
loose expressions. In granting Congres 33 power over the ter- 
ritory of the United States, had it been intended to grant the 
complete sovereignty claimed, we should certainly ‘have ex- 
pected, from the character of the instrument, the terms of the 
grant to have been more clearly and explicitly expressed 
than by the very equivocal phraseology, “rules and regula- 
tions respecting ‘the territory.” And indeed where suc h ex- 
tensive powers are intended to be granted, its language is 
quite unmistakable. In the enumeration of the powers of 
Congress in the eighth section of the first article of the con- 
stitution, the sixteenth clause reads as follows :—* To exer- 
cise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may by cession 
&e., become the seat of government of the United States ; 
and to exercise the like authority over all places purchased 
&e., for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards 
and other needful buildings. The power here conferred is 
complete, sovereign and exclusive, extending to every conceiv- 
able subject, of legislation, and language is employed which 
clearly expresses the intention. Now if it was intended to 
convey the same power over the territories, why was not the 

same precise language used, instead of the very extraordinary 
phr: iseology for such a purpose, “needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory.” And if this phraseology is 
sufficient to confer the power it is claimed to do, why was it not 
used in granting complete political power over the District, 
and places purchased for forts and other purposes, instead of 
“exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever.” The differ- 
ence in phr aseology argues an intention to convey different 
powers, and, by the clause under consideration, to confer upon 
Congress merely the supervision and control of the public 
lands and other property of the United States, Any other 
conclusion must be in violation of all rules of the use and 
construction of language, derogatory to the character of the 
Constitution as an instrument of great literary ability, and in 
face of the fact that where power over persons as well as 
property is, as all admit, granted, the terms of the grant are 
clear, precise and unequivocal. 

Congress having confessedly supreme control over the pub- 
lic lands, it may be contended however that it practically has 
the power claimed, in that it must necessarily have the right 
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to dispose of them subject to any conditions it may choose to 
impose, as that its grantees shall not earry slaves thither, and 
that the Missouri Prohibition, antecedent as it is to all grants 
of land in the territory, amounts to such a condition. The 
answer to this is, that Congress holds the territories in trust 
equally for the people of all the States, and therefore that it 
has no right itself to impose any conditions, by law or other- 
wise, which shall in effect prevent certain classes of the peo- 
ple from emigrating thither. But woe such institutions may 
be established there, it may be said, as would prevent the 
emigration of some other equally numerous class. The fail- 
ure to impose conditions could not be a violation of this trust, 
because, while it is certain that such conditions must prevent 
the emigration of some, it is quite uncertain that, in their ab- 
sence, such institutions would be established as to prevent 
the emigration of others. In case they should be established 
however, would Congress, out of this trust, have a right to 
abolish them? ‘This brings up the whole question whether 
Congress has a right, by legislation or otherwise, to put down 
slavery, polygamy or even a despotism, if established by the 
people ofa territory. We say no, and accept it as a legiti- 
mate deduction from our doctrines. As we shall hereafter 
show, the United States, as the mother country, have a right 
to interfere with their colonies in the territories, only so far 
as necessary to protect the rights of its citizens. ‘Their sole 
right affecting this question is to emigrate thither. Hence, 
ordinarily, if the territorial government should attempt to 
exclude emigration, Congress might secure the right-by force. 
But these institutions, however obj yjectionable they may ae do 
not necessarily exclude emigration, and no cround of interfe- 
rence therefore exists. Moreover should C ongress undertake 
the removal of all objections to emigration on account of the 
character of the laws of the territories, it could not stop short 
of assuming the entire supervision of their legislation, and 
thereby creating the still greater obj jee tion than an ys of living 
where the people have no decisive voice in the laws by which 
they are governed. 

Thus far the argument has been based upon the character 
and phraseology of the Constitution. But now we contend 
that it was not the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
to confer upon Congress legislative powers over the terito- 
ries to the extent claimed, because the States themselves, 
though completely sovereign, never had such powers to con- 
fer, and in this connection shall endeavor to make it appear, 
which is the second reascn why it should be repealed, that 
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the Missouri Prohibition is in violation of the right of the 
territories to self government. 

Men are by nature endowed with equal rights, and entitled 
to the utmost freedom of individual action consistent with the 
enjoyment of an equal degree of freedom by all. It is there- 
fore the right of any person to interfere with and restrain 
the freedom of his neighbor, who in its use exceeds this limit 
which nature has imposed, and thereby hinders him in the 
free enjoyment of his rights, so far as may be necessary to 
prevent such excess. It is moreover his duty so to do, if the 
relation of neighbor continues, because the fullest freedom 
consistent with the equal freedom of all, is the condition most 
favorable for that highest mental and moral development of 
which man is capable and for which he was placed on earth. 
As it is the right and duty of any man to — his neigh- 
bor who thus abuses his freedom, so also, because society is 
man’s necessary state of existence, it is, on the same grounds, 
the right and duty of any number of men, in their collective 
capacity, as a political body or state, to impose restrictions 
on those whose acts are inconsistent with the enjoyment of 
equal rights by all. This may be done by laws through the 
constituted government. 

The right of the State to impose restraint on individual 
freedom is derived then from this source, and as the State is 
but a concourse of individuals politically organized, its 
rights are an aggregation of individual rights from this 
source only. It is evident however, as the natural rights of 
all are equal, that by no majority however great, has the 
State a right to impose such restraint any further than neces- 
sary to secure equal freedom to all, and cannot do it without 
oppression ; and that, as this right of restraint is but the sum 
of individual rights, it cannot, more than the individual, right- 
fully exercise it except as to those from whom danger to 
equal freedom exists or is to be apprehended, as its own law- 
less ees And therefore, as citizens of a foreign coun- 
try, or colonists domiciled in a distant prov ince, could by no 
conceivable license of action at home deprive any citizen of 
the mother State of the least right he is entitled to enjoy, the 
mother State, that is the concourse of individuals who com- 
pose it, exercising through the government the aggregate of 
their right to restrain any whose conduct deprives them of 
equal freedom, can have no right to legislate over or to im- 
pose upon them any degree of restraint. She cannot interfere 
to regulate their personal rights and relations. She cannot 
prohibit them even from v iolating natural rights by enslaving 
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one another. She can only do what is necessary to maintain 
equal freedom among her own citizens, and to proteet their 
rights abroad. Her commercial interests, her conceit or her 
honest solicitude for the future of the incipient State, might 
urge, but could not authorize such interference. Having as 
individuals the same equal rights, and being entitled by na- 
ture to the same equal freedom of individual action, and to 
exercise the consequent right of forcibly preserving that 
equality, as the citizens of the mother State, the right of leg- 
islation regarding all matters affecting their personal liberty, 
that is the right of self government, can inhere in none but 
the colonists themselves. This right may be exercised through 
such government as they may constitute, and no earthly pow- 
er can rightfully exercise it for them without their consent. 

But though colonies have exclusive sovereignty over them- 
selves, they are far from independent. The eminent, and gen- 
erally to a great extent the absolute domain of the soil which 
they occupy, which must be added to sovereignty to constitute 
complete independence, belongs to the mother State. Shie has 
therefore complete control over the soil to the exclusion of 
every other State, the right to defend it against her enemies, 
or to prevent the annexation of it by her colonies to another 
State. She has also a right to dispose of the soil, and make 
all needful “rules and regulations respecting” it. Her nation- 
ality too covers her colonies until they acquire an independent 
national existence of their own. 

Now the relation which exists between the States of this 
Union and their territories, is precisely that of the mother 
country and colonies. The people of the territories are set- 
tled upon the domain of the States, beyond the limits of all 
of them, in separate distinct communities, with no nationality 
but that of the United States, and no license, in which they 
may indulge at home, can diminish in any degree the fullest 
freedom to which the people of the States are entitled in the 
enjoyment of their rights. Hence, as we have seen, the States 
can have no right to legislate over the people of the terri- 
tories, even to prohibit slavery and that such legislation must 
be in violation of their inherent sovereignty. Is it not absurd 
therefore to claim that the States delegated such right to Con- 
gre33 by the Constitution, or that it warrants the Missouri 
Prohibition? The power really delegated, to dispose of and 
regulate the public lands, over which in the territories their 
right of domain, as we have seen, extends, is the sole power 
over the territories which the States possessed, and all they 
could confer. And when a territory is admitted into the Un- 
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ion as a State, it really receives no accession to its rightful 
powers but the eminent, and so far as the rest of the world is 
concerned, the absolute domain over the private property of 
its citizens, while Congress still retains, under the Constitu- 
tion, the power to dispose of, and make all rules necessary to 
regulate the use or occupation of the public lands, and to ex- 
empt them from taxation. 

To revert a moment to the constitutional argument, if it be 
still claimed that the States could confer upon Congress pow- 
er over slavery in the territories, it must be conceded that 
there are some matters as to which the States had no right to 
interfere. If anything was insisted on or settled in our revo- 
lution, it was that as to some things at least Great Britain had 
no right to legislate over us ; and the relation which she held 
to us ‘being precisely that which the States held to the people 
of the territories, the mutual rights in both cases must be the 
same. But if the clause in the Constitution, empowering Con- 
gress to make “all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory” of the United States, grants power to prohi- 
bit slavery, its phraseology is such that it must also grant 
every other sovereign power; and the framers of the instru- 
ment are put in the ridiculous position of granting a power 
which the States never possessed. 

We have now shown, as we believe, that Congress has no 
powers except those granted by the Constitution, together 
with those necessary for their exercise, and that no power to 
legislate over the people of the territories, even to prohibit 
them holding slaves, is, or could be, cons sistently with their 
rights of self-government, granted by that instrument. By 
what authority then does Congress claim to represent the so- 
vereignty of the people of the territories, and whence has it 
the power to interfere with them as to those matters in which 
the States felt they had not a common interest, and reserved 
to their local legislatures? The conclusion seems irresistible 
that the passage of the Missouri Prohibition was merely an 
unauthorized and unjustifiable assumption of power by Con- 
rress. 

A third reason for the repeal of the Missouri Prohibition 
is, that it does not consist with the theory on which our insti- 
tutions are founded, and in that respect endangers our liber- 
ties and the Union. This theory, which is the only theory of 
government which secures the most perfect possib le liberty, 
allows to the individual the utmost freedom of action consist- 
ent with the enjoyment of equal freedom by all, admitting 
neither variation on the one side to license, nor on the other 
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to oppression. It forbids to one political division a voice in 
the government of another, except in those matters in which 
their interests are not conflicting or in which it is required 
for their mutual safety. It supposes the general government 


to legislate only as to those matters in which the interests of 


the States are identical, and which could not as advantageous- 
ly be eared for by their local governments, and those which 
could not be left to them consistently with the interests of all 
the States. And so the State Governments with reference to 
the different parts of the State, snd so the governments of coun- 
ties with reference to towns. This distribution of political 
power, giving as it does to each government jurisdiction only 
over those matters in which the interests of the entire constit- 
uency united under it harmonize, precludes the bitter contro- 
versies and fierce struggles for supremacy between two sec- 
tions, which must follow every attempt to legislate on any of 
their conflicting interests, and which, if persisted in, renders 
the government oppressive and threatens revolution. The 
ereatest dangers to which our Union has ever been exposed, 
have arisen from Congress transcending the limit which this 
theory imposes upon its powers, and attempting legislation 
favoring one section at the expense of vast interests in ano- 
hr r. Had labor been left to seek its natural channels, we 
should not have heard of nullification. Had it been from the 
first the policy of the government to neither legalize nor prohi- 
bit slavery in the territories, but to leave the whole question 
to the decision of the people residing therein, and to admit 
oe at the proper time as States of the Union, without re- 
rard to whether slavery be permitted within their limits or 
not, the dangers which threatened in 1820 and 1850, and the 
agitation which has attended the acquisition or organization of 
every new territory, would never have been encountered. The 
general government confined strictly within this limit, the 
Union would be only a source of benefit ; but permitted to 
transcend it, even though allowed by the constitution, its dis- 
advantages must be increased, and its strength so tar diminish- 
ed; and the tendency must be, if the States insist on their 
rights, to ultimate dissolution, or if not, to the gradual build- 
ing up of a centralized, consolidated and therefore oppressive 
government. The tendency of government is ever strong 
to centralize power. ‘The diffic ulty in all ages has been, too 
much goverment and too little individualism ; too much cen- 
tralization, but never too great diffusion of power. It is 
against this tendency that patriots have ever struggled, and 
to oppose which the checks and balances in constitutions of 
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government have been devised. It is because the Missouri 
Prohibition is a step in this direction, and should therefore be 
receded from, and not because it is of any possible conse- 
quence in itself, that it should be repealed. 

The opponents of the repeal of the Prohibition, entirely ob- 
livious, however, to these considerations, as well as its bei ing 
an act in violation of the Constitution and the territorial rights 
of self-government, accept with acclamation, and are entire- 
ly carried away with the doctrine, that the people of the ter- 
ritories are in the position of minors, and that Congress is 
their natural guardian, and assume therefore for it the power 
to interfere with their domestic affairs to any extent its father- 
ly feelings may suggest. The beauty of this relation seems 
completely to have captivated their senses, and such is their 
overflowing love and tender solicitude for the welfare of these 
poor children, that they would kindly deprive them of the 
power of governing themselves as to some matters, lest they 
tight unwittingly wield it to their injury. How fortunate 
for the people of the territories that they have a guardian ¢o 
much wiser, so much more capable, so much better versed in 
the principles of self-government than themselves, and above 
all, so much more intimately potvbiinted with their condition 
and necessities. Great Britain, when we were colonies, in the 
fullness of her love, attempted to exercise the same paternal 
authority over us. The Czar of Russia, the Emperors of Aus- 
tria and France, filled with the same emotions, are now exer- 
cising the same paternal authority over their subjects. And 
the same irre sponsib ile power is gravely claimed over the ter- 
ritories for the Congress of the U nited States. The doctrine 
is certainly a strange one for the nineteenth century. It has 
no affinity with the principles on which our institutions are 
founded. It involves legislation without adequate represen- 
tation. It asserts the right of one people to rule over ano- 
ther. It is stamped with the image of the toryism of the re- 
volution. It bears about it the rankest federalism of the days 
of Adams. It is in principle, if not in practice, merely un- 
mitigated, irresponsible despotism—despotism exercised for 
a benevolent purpose perhaps—yet, nevertheless, essentially 
despotism. 

It is objected that the Missouri Prohibition is a part of a sol- 
emn compact between the North and South, and irrepealabl 
because clothed therefore with the sacred character of a trea- 
ty. But in no proper sense certainly, can it be considered a 
compact. Congress is not empowered to make treaties bee 
tween two sections of the country, but only to make laws 
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which shall be binding on both. The Missouri Prohibition 
differs from any ordinary law of Congress only in the circum- 
stances attending its passage. The South were anxious for 
the success of the act authorizing Missouri to frame a consti- 
tution preparatory to her admission into the Union, but on 


that single question could not command a sufficient number of 


votes. Accordingly this prohibition was tacked on, in order 
to draw to it enough support from the North to secure its 
passage. In appropriation bills, this management is known 
merely as log-rolling. In the Missouri bill it is designated 
by the more high sounding term, compact. But if the Mis- 
souri Prohibition is invested with a higher or more permanent 
character, as it undoubtedly is, than the ordinary legislation 
of Congress, it is not because itisa compact, or has even the 
moral force of a compact, but because it was a satisfactory 
settlement of a difficult and dangerous question, after pro- 
tracted and angry discussion, while a bitter and hostile feel- 
ing existed between the two sections of the country threaten- 
ing the safety of the Union itself, and because to disturb such 
a settlement there must be a natural reluctance lest the same 
difficulties and dangers be again encountered, and a readjust- 
ment be rendered impossible, It is in this sense only that the 
compromises of 1850 are irrepealable. 

It is objected, too, that if the Missouri Prohibition be 're- 
pealed, slavery will extend into the territories. But the Pro- 
hibition is merely an affirmation by Congress of that natural 
law which forbids slav ery, and which will be in force in the 
territory when the Prohibition shall have been repealed. The 
doctrine that southern statesmen have advanced, that the con- 
stitution secures the right to carry slaves as property into all 
the territories of the United States, involves too many absur- 
dities, and is too plainly untenable, to require serious argu- 
ment. The property intended can only be that which is re- 
cognized as property by natural law, and not the exceptions 
which the statutes of a particular State may create. Slavery 
is merely the creature of long custom or express law. When 
man was created, he was given “ dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowls of the air, and over every living thing 
which moves upon earth.” And in these things all nations 
recognize a right of property. But no dominion was given 
by one class of men over another, nor is any admitted by the 
common law of nations. Slaves then could not be held in the 
territory without the sanction of express law, which could 
never probably be obtained. The foreign emigration thither 
must be immense, and of course hostile to slave labor. The 
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emigration from the free States, as the more vigorous, enter- 
prising and populous, must not only anticipate, but greatly 
exceed that from the slave States. In the early stages of the 
settlement moreover, slaves could not probably be carried 
there in any number with profit. Hence a strong anti-slavery 
sentiment must prevail throughout the territory, and must 
speedly induce a prohibition of slavery by the territorial leg- 
islature. But if, after all, danger of a contrary result be ap- 
prehended, and it be important to preserve the territory from 
slavery, it becomes the free States to urge such emigration 
thither as may be necessary to secure this result. The battle 
between slavery and freedom in the territories is to be fought 
somewhere. Let it be rather in the locality and among the 
people who must suffer from the infliction of the evil, and not 
in Congress by which the whole country must be disturbed. 
Then no complaint could be made of rights disregarded, as 
the contest resolves itself into one of activity and enterprise 
between the free and slave States. 

If we have shown now, as we trust we have, that the Mis- 
souri Prohibition is unconstitutional, in violation of the terri- 
torial rights of self government, and inconsistent with the 
theory on which our institutions are founded, and that it is 
no irrepealable compact, nor will necessarily throw the terri- 
tories open to slavery, what ground is there for the violent op 
position made to its repeal? It does not establish slavery 
in the territories, as the opponents of repeal seem determined 
we shall believe. The image of poor Nebraska, manacled 
and bleeding beneath the lash, as depicted with such fearful 
emphasis by the opposition, is only the conjuring of politica 
wizards, or the dream of fevered imaginations. The horrors 
with which they surrounded her future, are only bug-bears 
which w higgery employs to frighten us —harmless wind- 
mills, on which is wasted much Quixotic chivalry. Its effect 
is merely to settle as the established policy of the govern- 
ment, non-intervention by Congress in the domestic affairs of 
the people of the territories, and the constitutional pr inciple, 
that Congress has only the same powers over the people in 
the territories, that it has over the people in the States. 
That done, the constitution and the rights of the territories 
will be preserved inviolate, and a great and most frequent 
source of danger to the Union be removed. C, 8. H. 

Binghampton, July, 1854. 
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ODE TO AMERICA. 


BY MARTIN PARQUHAR TUPPE 











[The follow r truly mag icent cor sition—written by the poct of this century 
other words, by Martin Farquhar Tupper,—we bave much pleasure and no little pride in | 
ing before our readers. Deeply do we regret the manner in which our printer’s devil has 
bedeviled it~inte rpolating his own absurdities and ridiculing the most noble thoughts l 
lines are like 1 mud between tl ! sof s e and Sardonyx and Onyx and Ja 
cinth and Emerald and Opal composing the wall of in Paradise Even with tl 
drawback, however, we feel assured our readers will « ute the praise of so distingu 
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‘ They best can give it who deserve it most,”] 


' 


" ; a ‘ ia oi ae 
Columbia, child of Britain,—noblest child! 
( Thus éu log u Is buncombe unde filed.) 


I praise the growing lustre of thy worth, 


: . ’ 
( Your pu s and pumpicins, nutmers and Ss ) fort i.) 


4 


And fain would see thy great heart reconciled 


- 9 ? 7 
(Weare, ‘tis true, wit Britain somewhat riled.) 
To love the mother of so blessed a birth ; 


(Who with our noblest blood manured our eai 


For we are one Columbia! still the same 
( V ut God foi bed wt! Hear n avert the shame iJ 


In lineawe, language, laws and ancient fame, 
(In language only—from ql parts we came 

The natural nobility of earth ; 

(No. Weare democrats in thought and birth.) 

Yes, we are one: the glorious days of yore, 

(When Bunker heights first tasted English gore) 
When dear old Enzland earned her storied name, 
( May she be — well! Ill think at all thi 

Are thine as well as ours forever more : 


‘Oh, Martin Farquhar Tupper, thou’rt a bore!) 
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And thou hast rights in Milton even as we, 

(But we have wrongs in Tuppe r — call us free LD 
Thou too canst claim “sweet Shakspeare’s wood notes wild” 
( Tupper claims us—and Tupper “he be biled /’") 

And chiefest brother we are both made free 

(You're “ free and easy” as appeurs to me) 


By one religion pure and undefiled ! 


( The critic read this line, and, sugaring deftly, “ smiled !”’ ) 
Fi. 
{ blame thee not, as other some have blamed,— 
(Why “ you be blamed !” the “ other some” be ——) 
The highborn heir had grown to man’s estate, 
(If we be men, then why this childish prate ?) 
I mock thee not as some who should be shamed, 
(Who are these “ some?” why atnt the idiots named ?) 


Nor ferret out thy faults with envions bate ; 
( dD n't you nde l ? 7 hou art m revful as great!) 
Far otherwise, by generous love inflamed, 
(Your love is icy and your vision maimed ) 
Patriot, I praise my country’s foreign son, 
( Tuy per, Ue wislt that your tirade were done ) 
ejoicing in the blaze of good and great 
What! oo to blazes! for our sake don't wait!) 


r 


‘hat diadems thy head ! go on, go on, 


' 


(A cabbage wreath shall crewn thee, —glorious man !) 
Young Hercules, thus travelling in might, 
( Thou drivelling, snivelling, sel f~ct neeited wight !) 
Boy Plato, filling all the West with light, 
(Friend of trunkmakers! they desire thee write) 
Thou new Themistocles for enterprise, 
Thou peacock-feathered daw, we know thy cries !) 
Go on and prosper, shake abroad the stripes ! 
(Go back and slander, Barnum of the type s/) 
And — precious child, dear Ephraim,—turn those eyes, 
Thou precious ass, M. Farquhar Tupper, rise !) 
For thee thy Mother's yearning heart doth wait. 
(And we wouldn't for a score of little worlds, that you) 


respected female parent sould, on our account, | 


detained one moment late.) 


rs Sr 
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Lot aged Britain claim the classic past, 
(Aye old and bloody, imbecile at last ) 
A shining track of bright and mighty deeds, 
(Plundering the weak, as he who runneth reads. ) 
For thee, I prophecy, the future vast, 
(Prophet and poct! what an eye thou hast ! 
Whereof the present sows its giant seeds ; 
(A seedy world where such as you succeeds ! 
Corruption and decay come thick and fast, 
(As witness Tupper! poetry ts past.) 
O’er poor old England : yet a few dark years 
(Aad Heaven will coke that fount of blood and tears) 
And we must die as nations died of yore! 
(Why don't you die? w'w wants you any more?) 
Bat, in the millions of thy teeming shore, 
(Driven by your tyranny the Atlantic oer) 
Thy patriots, sages, warriors, saints and seers, 
(Who felt your shot or died beneath your spears,) 
We live again Columbia! yea once more 
(For you have writ your history mm our gore) 
Unto a thousand generations live, 
(Some other land must grant you that reprieve) 
The mother in the child! to all the west, 
( Reverse that simile, Tupper, you had best !) 
Throwgh Thee shall we Earth’s choicest blessings give 
(Thy blessing! what! to plunder and deceive !) 
Ken as our Orient World in us is blest. 
(Now we do back the assertion in that line for cool, awdactous 
impudence against any that can be scared up on this 
Continent, wither North or South, or East or West.) 


Iv. 
Yea! noble stem of a decaying root, 
(* Decaying,” Parasite! “ vell, dat ish goot !’’) 
Born of the forest king! spread forth, spread forth, 
(We mean todo, South, East, West and North) 


High to the stars thy tender leaflets shoot, 
(Aye, on our flag a thousand stars we'll put) 










On “ Festus.’ 






Deep dig thy fibres round the ribs of earth, 
(Make of your international law our mirth,) 






From sea to sea, from south to icy north, 
(With Cuba, Huyti, Canada, and so forth,) 






















It must ere long be thine, through good or ill, 
( That ts our faith and we maintain it still,) 


To stretch thy sinewy boughs : Go wondrous child ! 
(Was it by children English might was foiled ?) 

The glories of thy destinies fulfil. 

(And with your country settle our long bill ’) 
‘emember, then, thy mother in her age— 
Aye, faith, we shall, and in her baffle d rage,) 

Shelter her in the tempest, warring wild, 
(As she did us when we were yet her “ child”’.) 
Stand thou with us when all the nations rage 
(First blot George Washington from history's page !) 

So furiously together! We are one 

(Why, damn you, Tupper, won't you e’er have done ?) 
And through all time the calm historic page 

(Written by thee, great babbler of the age ') 

Shall tell of Britain blest in thee, her son. 
(A thing which Britain never possibly can be, in relation 


to Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper. We have done.) 


The author’s range is truly great. 
Through all creation he can roam ; 

And since alike he makes them prate, 

With God, man, devil, feels at home. 
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LUNACY 


UPON UNCONFINED MADMEN. 


Messicurs Editors: 
The following dissertation upon Lunacy may perhaps please some of your readers If s 


you may, whenever it falls in my way, depend upon receiving more of the same nature 
M.u.S 


PERHAPS you may suppose I am about to take up the subject in a medical 
d 7 J 


light, and some of your readers not having taste for “ apothecaries’ stuff,” 
may pass on to the next article; but this is not my intention, nor are dis- 
quisitions secundum that artem at all in my line. It is more within my 
humble province, to remark, that the public have fallen into a grievous error 
in supposing that the Bloomingdale Asylum, Hartford Insane Retreat and a 
few private receptacles contain all the madmen. It is no doubt very flatter- 
ing to think so, and what we think in our own favor, we are very apt to say. 
Yet it is an egregious error, and I think the celebrated Montesquieu was 
of my opinion, for he long ago is said to have remarked “ that by building pre- 
fessed mad-houses, men tat itly insinuate that all who are out of their senses are 
to be found in those places.”* It would be a fine compliment to the majority 
of mankind, if it could be proved that none of our lunatic asylums had 
any outside patients. A man would rather be thought to associate with the 
wise than with the foolish ; but I strongly suspect that unless our public re- 
ceptacles be enlarged, it will be found extremely difficult as a matter of 
choice—nay, if the truth be spoken, he wil! allow that it is impossible to 
class himself among those who never stand in need of a little temporary con- 
finement, salutary restraint and antiphlogistic diet. F’or my own part, while 
T lament my inability to make the selection I could wish, I am obliged to 
listen to ravings as well as reasonings. I am not insensible that I may occa- 
sionally have had a touch, for I do firmly believe (with submission to the fac- 
ulty be it spoken) that some kinds of madness are infectious and endemic, if 
not epidemic. I have known a whole village quite distracted about the choice 
of a constable, when the villages adjoining and having equally important ap- 


pointments to make, had nothing of the kind. Semi-occasionally we fiad a 


*] quote from a quoter and so cannot, like modern annotators, give you the Cap. Lin., &e. 
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whole city in a fit about “ Police reform,” and not long since, all the inhabi- 
tauts of the town in which I live, had their neads turned about the cleaning 
of a thoroughfare. But these are partial frenzies ; let us advert to the pub- 
lic at large. 

It has always appeared to me a very inconsistent thing, that while we are 
eager to notice the first symptoms of a bodily disorder, and immediately ap- 
ply for the hest advice, we should be so negligent as to Jet meutal disorders have 
t] 


ieir own course and never become sensible of the absurdity of such neglect, 


until some accident awaken us; and even then, all the atonement we make, 
is a wise recollection, an ex post facto enumeration of the remedies, that 
eught to have been administered and a thousand or two tender pities that 
they were not administered sooner; nay, perhaps in the insolence of com- 
passion, we go a little farther, and boast our having foreseen all that has 
happened, as if foresight and the means of prevention ought not to be in- 
separabie cempanions. Of all prophets there are none so common as those 
who foretell things that have happened and whose wisdom, like a will and 
testament, 1s never disclesed until the party is dead. But surely some penalty 


‘here exist severe Jaws 


ought to be attached to such post obit sagacity. 
against the concealment of treasonable plots although the parties be not con- 
cerned in them, and I verily believe that misprisizon of madness ovght to be 
punished with equal rigor. Why should it be thought unwarrantable to al- 
low aman to go out of doors with the symptoms of fever or inflammation 
upon him, and no crime at all, to permit the same man to mix in society with 
every indieation of a defective or disordered understanding? What I con- 
tend for, therefore, is that we should carefally wateh for the first symptoms 
of lunacy that we may prevent the fatal consequences of it to the party, his 
friends or family. “ Veniente occurrite morbo,”’ may be too trite to be repeated 
but I hope it is too just to be despised ; and I really believe, the reason why 
Jess attention is paid te it than it deserves, is, because we have narrowed the 
bounds and limits of lunacy. We have confined its species to a few enume- 
rated in medical works and this probably out of compliment to the buildings 
above mentioned, which can hold only a certain number, or to our incapacity 
to erect premises sufficieat to confine the more common, and I will venture to 
assert, in many respects the more dangerous kinds of the disorder. The lat- 
ter objection, however, I humbly conceive might be obviated, in a great 
measure, because the species of lunacy which | shall notice, are principally 
incident to people of some conside: able wealth and position who might spare 
a little of their fortune for their cure provided it were attempted in time— 


they might then, when the delirium of “ Pat Hearn’s” or of the “ Union 


Course” had attained its height, be able to say 
‘* When house and land are gone and spent 


A madheuse is most excellent.’”’ 


But to proceed to particulars, I submit the following case: A. B. aged 


twenty-four years, hale constitution, delicate figure, small head, &c., inherited 


4* 
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a clear income of ten thousand dollars a year, together with a large sum of 
ready money which had accumulated during his minority. Scarcely three 
years have elapsed since he came into the possession of his splendid fortune, 
and it is all spent and its survivor lives, if it can be called living, on pre- 
carious contingencies. And this large amount of wealth was dissipated in so 
short a time by the frenzy of gaming. 

Now, Gentlemen, let me ask you, or rather let me ask those learned Doctors, 
Tilden Browne and Ranney, whether, in Bedlam or Bloomingdale, they ever 
met with a more confirmed case of lunacy. If rational creatures are to be judges, 
if the eternal principies of reason, of logie, propriety with the natural bias 
of law and self-defence are to decide, ought not this person to have been 
deemed a lunatic and put under proper care and every thing hurtful removed 
from him, from a pack of cards to a blood-horse, until he had recovered his 
senses? Were not his friends very culpable to allow him to go about with 
such a disease on him, in the foolish hope that it wou'd cure itself, until his 
unhappy case is past all remedy, and he had not only murdered his property 
but laid violent hands on his character? What would have been more easy 
than to have prevented all this? The first game ought to have been care- 
fully watched; strong symptoms of anxiety about the “odd trick” might 
have given the alarm; too frequent visits to the race-course are always 
marks of derangement and a subscription to one of the fashionable gaming 
houses is a certain proof that the patient is in a eritical condition. I have 
had some disagreeable experience in these matters, from a disposition to give 
advice unasked. I have been able to point out the approach of lunacy in a 
“ shuffle,” and I have seen it in a suit of law. 1 have observed a severe fit 
coming on in Wall Street, but of all places, a stable is the most dangerous 
for infection. 

The above are cited as belonging to the species of madness which are un 
acccuntably shut out of the hospitals and which are never the object of our 
courts. This is a vast injury to the public for such cases are, above all others, 
the most infectious. There are many others, which it might be thought 
tedious to enumerate. I shall, therefore, instead of a dry detail of incurable 
cases, which stare us every day in the face, offer, with all due deference, a few 
directions for the prevention of such disorders, by timely interference ; and 
as nothing can contribute more to this desirable end than the semeiosis or 
knowledge of the symptoms, I will briefly state what I have found by ex- 
perience to be infallible marks and evidences of approaching madness. 

When a young man, of wealthy expectations, keeps during his minority 
a pair of fast horses, and frequents races and in his conversation betrays 
much of that kind of knowledge which we expect more naturally from horse 
dealers and jockeys, it is a sure proof that he is a /itile touched. 

When a young man has contracted, during his minority, more debts than 
he has the means to pay when he comes to his estate, and yet continues a 
subscriber to clubs and gaming houses, and in all his bargains with trades- 
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men hesitates abont nothing but the day of payment, it is a sign that he is 
very mach deranged. 

When a lady sits up all night at cards, and either loses or wins (for there 
is in such cases no difference between winning and losing) a sum dispropor- 
tionate to the allowance her husband grants her for her personal expenditure, 
or finally to his whole fortune, and if upon a gentle hint of the impropriety 
of those risks, she drops such ineoherent words, as “ fashion” —* company”— 
“ spirit” —* shabby”—* paltry”—*“ gentcel”’—or any such expressions, having 
no kind of meaning, a temporary confinement is indicated in the clearest 
manner. 

When a young married man spends more of his time, per annum, in clubs 
and on race courses than with his family, and neglects his wife for the com- 
pany of ladies of suspicious er suspected character ; if, when censured, his 
eyes appear inflamed and the word “ pistol” be mentioned, it is a strong pre- 
sumption, that if there is not already something wrong about his head, there 
s00n will be. 

When a couple, just started in life, and the husband just set up in business, 
by the assistance of their friends and principally with borrowed money, 
jannch out in an expensive style of living, giving fashionable dinners, keeping 
late hours and frequenting public places, instead of seeking and finding com- 
fort at home, you may be certain that the husband at least is non compos. 

When you meet with a man who has severa! hundred thousand dollars ac- 
quired by trade and yet will not be content, but risks the whole in a specula- 
tion (whether to further enrich himself, or to beggar his neighbor, is not ma- 


mo € 


terial) and finds no happiness but in the ideas of accumulation in “ adding 
house to house and field to field,” without any purpose of public benefit or 
even of private charity, it is high time his affairs were put into the hands 
of trustees fur the benefit of his family. 

When a parent allows his sons as much money as they can spend or are 
pleased to demand ; when he delights to see them well dressed and well moun- 
ted rather than well taught; when it pleases him to see them enter with 
spirit into the arcana and mysteries of fashionable life ; when he considers keep- 
ing a mistress as “seeing the world,” and the violation of confidence as an 
affair of gallantry, there is an immediate and very pressing necessity of ap- 
plying to the Court of Chancery to appoint proper guardians for these for- 
lorn youths during their father’s melancholy incapacity. 

When a preacher of the gospel denies in actions the virtues he recom- 
mends in words ; when he becomes a busy-body in political matters and en- 
courages factions commotion ; and under the plea of philanthropy preaches 
treason to the Constitution, I never entertain any doubt of madness in such 
a case and the public good would require stripping and confinement: yet 
what should be the place of confinement may be a disputed point, because in 
this instance there is such a mixture of rogue and fool that it would be diffi- 


cult to decide on the respective claims of Bedlam and Blackwell's Island. 


ores 
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When a man connected with a flourishing commercial house and having a 
trade inereasing by its natural progress, is seen whispering with a particu- 
lar class of men in certain narrow places near Wall-street and in the neigh- 
borhood of the Exchange, and that without the knowledge of his partner, his 
lunacy may be ascertained by his frequently using the wild and incoherent 
words, “ bull”—*“ aceount”—* bear”—“a quarter”—* an eighth”—* scrip,” 
&ec. This species of madness is remarkable for being attended with dameness. 

I might add to this list of symptoms a few others, but | perceive my letter 
has already extended too far ; I should else perhaps have noticed some of our 
editors and new philosophers, but they have taken so much pains to describ 
their own cases that they are now perhaps sufficiently known, and some of 
them, I hope, in a fair way of recovery. I shall, therefore, only add, that if 
public attention be drawn to the subject of this letter, it will be proper to 
consider the raising of a fand for the erection of asylums, or reeeptacles, suf- 
ficiently capacious for the objects I recommend and even this I trust will 
not be difficult. The liberality of the public is never wanting when the ob- 
ject is that of pure benevolence ; but here then would be such a return in 
the articles of public, family, and individual safety and happiness that I can- 
not despair of a handsome subscription. “ Appropriations” have been made 
for less worthy objects. But it is not necessary to dwell at present on this 
topic. S. 


UNFORTUNATES. 


Sorrowru. daughters of iron necessity, 
Shadows of beauty, and satires on youth, 

Born of proud wealth, and degraded mendicity, 
Say must ye ever thus wander, in truth ? 


Is there no sun for the days of futurity 
Shining on brows that have combatted pain ? 

Shining on woman restored to her puritye 
Throned in security, washed of all stain ? 





ao 
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MA NORMANDIE. 


Wuen hope buds forth in vernal prime, 
And winter flies on sunny wings, 
Far from our country’s lovely clime, 
And June her fresh, warm radiance flings ; 
When nature’s bloom again we see, 
And swallows skim the jocund earth-— 
I love to visit Normandie,— 
It isthe country of my birth ! 


EE s 


1 have seen the Switzer’s scenery, 

His cottage homes and glaciers ; 
The unclouded skies of Italy, 

Sweet Venice and her gondoliers :— 
Where’er I roamed or chanced to be 

I cried—* There is no place on earth, 
So dear to me as Normandie,— 

It is the country of my birth !” 


i 


There comes a time to all, alack ! 
When every day-dream flies away, 
And when the wearied soul falls back 
To memories of a brighter day. 
Wher my cold Muse nor warbles free 
Her songs of love, or songs of mirth, 
Y'll seek fresh fire in Normandie,— 


It is the country of my birth! 
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SYDNEY SMITH* 


THE period between the beginning of the present century 
and the death of Lord Liverpool was one of the most unfavora- 
ble for anything like a spirit of liberality, ever known in 
England. Never was ultra Toryism so ultra, as during the 
power of that nobleman, namely : from his first introduction 
into the cabinet as Secretary of State for the foreign depart- 
ment, in 1801, until the month of February, 1827, when a 
stroke of paralysis unfitted him for further public life. Liv- 
erpool’s first appearance was in 1791, immediately after taking 
his seat as member for Rye ; and was made in a speech in op- 
position to the abolishment of the slave-trade. His influence 
was felt from this time, more or less, as Commissioner of the 
India Board, (in 1793); as Secretary of State ; in the War 
department, until Mr. Perceval’s death in 1812; and as Pre- 
mier, from that time until his disease, or about eighteen 
months before his death. 

The Catholic question was in vehement debate during the 
whole of this time. Anything like emancipation seemed 
hopeless. In 1805, the petition for relief from civil disabili- 


ties after a short debate suffered utter neglect on the part of 


parliament. Two years afterward, a bill to permit Catholic 
soldiers and sailors even a partial exercise of their own re- 
ligion, or freedom from the prescribed oath, was dropped, des- 
pairingly or carelessly, by the very man who had proposed it 
—Lord Howick. At the close of the same year, the Minis- 
ters, Grenville and Grey, refusing to pledge themselves 
against further introduction of a Catholic Relief Bill, were 
obliged to resign ; and so the opposition continued firmly un- 
til after the decease of Lord Liverpool. This was the state 
of the Catholic Question. 

At this period, the African slave trade was not only justi- 
fied but strenuously advocated by some in the highest rank 
and by some of the first capabilities i in Great Britain. The 
opinions of Sydney Smith in regard to all matters appertain- 
ing to the question of Negro slavery are too well know to be 





* The works of the Rev. Sydney Smith, complete, three vols. in one. 
From the London Edition. New-York: Epwarp G. Taytor. 
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repeated here. Having determined to retain our good humor 
and to resist any inclination to censure we will at this time 
avoid the topic. ‘The Press was chained to a degree hereto- 
fore unknown in England. A libel was declared punishable 
by fine, imprisonment and transportation. A heavy duty, ex- 
ceeding that then existing upon newspapers, was laid upon all 
publications of less than a certain number of sheets ; and 
this was esteemed a good method of preventing seditious pub- 
wees but in addition to this, no man could publish, even 
under these liabilities, without giving security for the pay- 
ment of penalties, which might be laid upon his book. The 
police jurisdiction and espionage held over the press among 
kingdoms of continental E jurope were never more subversive 
of liberty of the press. Indeed, it isa question whether even 
Austria would have ventured openly to enact a law, requiring 
from authors, security for the payment of possible penalties. 
In these days when liberty of the press is almost unbounded, 
we are amazed at the enactment of such laws: but then also 
there were plenty to declare, although vainly, against the 
tyranny. In a protest, signed by sixteen peers, these acts were 
stigmatised as “ subversive of the rights and liberties which 
were secured to us by progressive struggles through a long 
succession of ages and at length asserted, declared, and, as we 
had hoped, firmly established forever, by the Revolution of 
1688.” 

Every thing during this period seemed totally opposed nx 
merely to liber ality but to liberty. The Game Laws were 
perfectly savage ; a steel-trap or a spring-gun was ready for 
the leg or the body of any one, who with or without felonious 
intent, dared set foot in his neighbor’s preserves. Prisoners, 
on trial for capital offences, were refused the benefit of counsel. 
Such and many other circumstances of the like nature made 
or supported the legislative and executive spirit of the king- 
dom ; and rendered it apparent folly almost, to attempt, at that 
time, a periodical with the principles of the Edinburg Review. 

The origination of the project and the urging of its execu- 
tion, belonged to Sydney Smith. The Review was started in 
conjunction with Lord (then Mr.) Jeffrey, Lord Murray( late 
Lord Advocate) and Lord Brougham. But as there is no 
prospect of surpassing him in story-telling, and no hope of 
rivalling him, we will “ tell the tale as he fells it to us,” simp- 
ly requesting our readers to understand that the third word 
of the coming quotation refers to the three noblemen above 
named and the Rev. Sydney Smith.” One day we happened 
to meet in the eighth or ninth story or flat in Buecleugh Place, 
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the elevated residence of the then Mr. Jeffry. I proposed 
that we should set up a Review ; this was acceded to with 
acclamation. I was appointed Editor and remained long 
enough in Edinburg, to edit the first number of the Edinburg 
Review. The motto I proposed for the Review was— 

“ Tenui musam meditamu’ avena.” 

“ We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.” 

Sut this was too near the truth to be admitted, and so we 
took our present grand motto from Publius Syrus,* of whom 
none of us, I’m sure, had ever read a single line: and so be- 
gan what has since turned out so very important and able a 
journal. When TI left Edinburg, it fell into the stronger hands 
of Lord Jeffrey and Lord Brougham and reached the highest 
point of popular ity and success. I contributed from England, 
many articles which [ have been foolish e nough to collect and 
publish with some other tracts written by me.” 

The volume now before us, professing to contain all his 
works, gives us some seventy articles from the Edinbnrg Re- 
view, half a dozen speeches upon the Catholie claims and Re- 
form, sunday letters upon the same subjects; four sermons 
and the world-famous epistles of Peter Plymley. Perhaps the 
best way of commencing a review of ae Smith will be to 
borrow from Horne’s New Spirit of the Age : “ Sydney Smith 
in hostility is an overwhelming antagonist ; his arguments 
are glittering with laughter and well balanced. with good 
sense ; they flow onwards with the ease and certainty of a 
current above a bright cascade; he piles up his merriment 
like a grotesque mausoleum over his enemies and so compactly 
and regularly, that we feel no fear of its toppling over by any 
retort.” 

Now although quoting this, we do not bind ourselves by 
its dictum. Although merriment is a peculiarity, it is not the 
most eminent feature in the writings of mbegee | ‘Smith. The 
spirit of fan breaks out continually in most of his reviews ; 
a good natured and a sort of patronizing ridicule is abundant 
in a lymley papers and the le tters to Archdeacon Dingle- 
ton ; but his great point of strength, is his downright, power- 
ful, good common sense, which spet aie s0 plainly as to leave 
no point where a jest can be hung, and which is so polished 
that a sophism cannot cling upon it. 

The spirit of his Reviews is for the most part a just one. 
He forgives candidly whatever merit the author under criti- 


* “ Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur.” 
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cism can claim, states fairly according to his judgment the 
merits of the cause advocated or the new prince iples advanced, 
and then sets forth his own statements or opinions without 
abuse although with a very suflicient self confidence. By the 
way, this latter quality, is not half so much appreciated as it 
should be. We do especially despise a man who always de- 
fers to another’s opinion, who hardly dares to form an opinion 
or to support it when formed. We never knew a man of any 
mind with such habits. Get your sentiments ; be sure that 
you yourself understand them and then battle for them brave- 
ly. If proven wrong, yield: but fight your ship to the last. 

This we humbly apprehend is Sydney Smith’s mode of pre- 

cedure. The very first sentence in the volume before us is 
perfectly characteristic. It is from a review of Dr. Parr’s 
Anti-Godwin sermon. “ Whoever has had the good fortune 
to see Dr. Parr’s wig must have observed that while it trespas- 
ses a little on the orthodox magnitude of perukes in the an- 
terior parts, it scorns even the Episcopal limits behind, and 
swells out into boundless convexity of frizz, the mega thauma 
of barbers and the terror of the literary world. After the 
manner of his wig the Doctor has constructed his sermon, 
giving us a discourse of no common length, and subjoining 
an immeasurable mass of notes, which appear to concern every 
learned thing, every learned man, and almost every unlearned 
man since the beginning of the world.” But he does full jus- 
tice to the argument of Parr, despite of so merry a beginning ; 
it is a gift of Sydney Smith to slide eracefully from “ grave 
to gay, from lively to serene.” T aking the various articles 
upon sermons in this volume, we have a compendious review 
of the nature of modern sermons. What characterized them 
in {802, characterizes them for the most part now in 1854, to 
wit: a decent debility which alike guards their authors from 
ludicrous defects, and precludes them from striking beauties ; 
a general tameness and a constant reiteration of undoubted 
and very excellent, but very tiresome truisms. His own ser- 
mons, such as that entitled“ The Judge that smites contrary 
to the law,” “The lawyer that tempted Christ,” and particu- 
larly that one upon “ Christian Charity,” are eminently free 

from either weaknesses or stereotyped moralities. 

One more glance at the “fun” of our author and we will 
take leave of that characteristic. Certainly the most sure 
and perhaps the most severe wound that can be given, is be- 
stowed by the scimetar of ridicule. It does not come with 
the crushing force of Coeur de Lion’s mace, but it is like the 
delicate pass of the Moorish sabre. You do not know 
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that you are wounded, but shake your shoulders and your 
head falls off. No one is more an adept in this, at first unno- 
ticed, slicing than Sydney Smith. “The American tigers,” he 
says ina review of Waterton, “generally run away—from 
which, several gentlemen in Parliament infer red, in the 
American war, that American soldiers would run away also !” 
And again, “The campanero, a bird whose size is that of a 
jay and with a voice like a bell, may be heard three miles !— 
this single little bird being more powerful than the belfry of 
a cathedral ringing for a new dean—just appointed on ac- 
count of shabby politics, small understanding and good fami- 
ly.” One or two more instances from the same Review : “ The 
sloth,” says Sydney,” spends its life in trees—but what is most 
extraordinary, he liv es not upon the branches, but under them, 
he moves sus ‘pe nded, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, and 
passes his life in suspe nse—like a young clergyman distantly 
related to a bishop.” “The land tortoise has two enemies 

man and the boa-constrictor. The natural defense of the tor- 
toise is to draw himself up in his shell and to remain quiet. 
In this state, the tiger, however famished, can do nothing with 
him; the shell is too strong for the stroke of his paw. Man, 
however, takes him home and roasts him—and the boa-con- 
strictor swallows him whole, shell and all, and consumes him 
slowly in the interior—as the Court of Chancery does a great 
estate.” So much for his hard hits; but his most solemn ad- 
vice is given jocularly often times. Who can withstand the 
comicality of the following, or who can deny the propriety 
of its instant adoption? It is from a speech advocating the 
Catholic claims. He had been showing, before a meeting of 
clergy, the injustice of Catholic exclusion from civil privileges ; 
then the want of necessity for such exclusion, and finally, 
though couched in a jest, the desperate danger of it. He says: 


But what right have you to continue these rules, sir, these laws of exclu- 
sion? What necessity can you show for it? Is the reigning monarch a 
concealed Catholic? Is his successor an open one? Is there a disputed 
succession? Is there a Catholic pretender? If some of these circumstances 
are said to have justified the introduction, and others the continuation of 
these measures, why does not the disappearance of all these circumstances 
justify the repeal of the restrictions? If you must be unjust—if it is a luxu- 
ry you cannot live without—reserve your injustice for the weak and not for 
the strong—persecute the Unitarians, muzzle the Ranters, be unjust to a few 
thousand sectaries, not to six millions—galvanize a frog, don’t galvanize a 


tiger.” 
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But even in the midst of his speech he recognizes the futility 

of the attempt to reason with men whose minds are made up 
against reason. Yet his very despair is full of ridicule for 
those whose ignorant and stupid blindness cause it. Hear 
him : i 

“The volume of parliamentary evidence I have brought here is loaded with 
the testimony of witnesses of all ranks and occupations, stating to the House 
of Commons the undoubted effects produced upon the lower order of Catho- 
lics by these disqualifying laws, and the lively interest they take in their re- 
moval. I have seventeen quotations, sir, from this evidence, and am ready 
to give any gentleman my references ; but I forbear to read them, from com- 
passion to my reverend brethren, who have trotted many miles to vote against 
the pope, and who will trot back in the dark, if I attempt to throw addition- 
al light upon the subject.’ 


The Review of the “ Wanderings in South Ainerica” is as 
favorable a specimen of his humor and wit as can be found ; 
but in the very midst of it, the true passion of the man breaks 
out. For the most part, the lake dances in the sunshine of 
laughter, but occasionally, and that when you least expect if, 
the waters are stirred, and the deeps of the soul revealed, 
strong, passionate and full. Weare laughing at his joke over 
Waterton’s journeyings—but Waterton meets some poor Irish, 
in rags and misery, moaning their lost father-land. The joke 
dies upon the lips of Sydney Smith; the frown comes to his 
forehead, and his voice grows deep as he utters, “ And thus it 
is in every region of the earth. There is no country where 
an Englishman can set his foot. that he does not meet 
these miserable victims of Knglish cruelty and oP pression— 
banished from their country by the stupidity, bigotry and 
meanness of the English people, who trample on their liberty 
and conscience, because each man is afraid, in another reign, 
of being out of favor, and of losing his share of the spoil.” 
And this brings us to Sydney Smith in his true light. He is 
the brilliant reviewer; the ready and vivid wit; the laugh- 
ter-creating humorist ; the original preacher. He is good in 

each of these; know him as any one of these, and you know 
an excellent fellow, an admirable companion, or a worthy 
man. But you do not know Sydney Smith, you cannot know 
him ; you have not learned the power of his mind ; you have 
not known the full keenness of his satire ; you have not dis- 
covered the great strength of his common sense; you have 
not possessed } yourself of the touchstone to his heart’; till you 
have heard him, till you have gone hand in hand w ith him ; 
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as the unfearing, unflinching, indefatigable advocate of Catho- 
lic emancipation ! 

The spirit of the times in which he commenced his public 
life was, as we have shewn in the beginning of this article, 
terribly opponent to every measure of liberality, peculiarly in 
reference to the Catholics. In the midst of this feeling he 
forms and executes the project of a liberal Review. In 1807, 
he commenced his opposition to the doctrines of the “ Powers 
that were,” and in a Review of Parnell’s “ Historical Apology 
for the Ir ish Catholics,” poured out a stream of the most over- 


whelming, bitter, withering satire ever, we venture to say, ut- 


tered upon any subject. He compares the English people to- 
a man with a wounded foe, smitten suddenly with a dangerous 
fever, who refuses to swallow the cure for the fever, lest it in- 


jure the wound of the toe. This toe is the Establishment, and 


in nursing that, they forget that they are putting beyond the 
possibility of cure ‘the disease of disaffection, rebellion and 
madness, generated by their unholy persecutions. In the vol- 
ume before us, we trace his further course in this matter, in a 
Review of a second book of the same author upon the same 
subje ct, published in 1808 ; in Reviews for 1820 and 1827, and 
in his letters to the Electors and the Plymley Papers. 

A glance at the state of the Catholic question may be use- 
ful here. At the landing of William, the Irish Catholics were 
in arms, universally and openly against him. In arms, not as 
rebels, but as patriots battling in defence of their lawful 
Prince. The English Protestants had caused his abdication 
because he wasa Catholic. is Irish subjects upheld him for 
the self-same reason. Both acknowledged him as their right- 
ful king. Who then, if there were a rebellion, were the 
rebels? The Irish fought for him, the English dethroned him. 
Yet to the Irish was the name rebel applied, and for them were 
tie bitter rebellion laws enacted. Weare not now discussing 
the Jacobite question ; or the fitness or the unfitness of the 
Stuarts for the British throne; but we are examining coolly 
the position, and looking for the justice due from and to all. 
This war was ended by the surrender of Limerick, and 
treaty then and there made and signed by the English gener- 
al, on the third of October, 1691. By this treaty King Wil- 
liam promised to procure for the Irish Catholics preservation 
“ from any disturbance on account of their religion.” They 
are restored to their estates, privileges and immunities ; their 
gentlemen are allowed to carry arms; and no oath is to be 
taken by them except the cath of allegiance. And this thing 
William ratified for himself, his heirs and successors. 
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Verily, it is well written, “ Put not thy trust in Princes, nor 
in the son of man, in whom there is no stay!” ‘The t treaty 
was signed on the 3d of October, 1691. On the 22d of Oc- 
tober, 1691, Parliament passed an act compelling all members 
of the Irish Hous a8, both of Lords and Commons, to take the 
oath of supremacy / and therehy of course utterly excluding 
the Catholics. In the fourth year from this they were depriv- 
ed of the means of educating their children, and of the power 
of guardianship either over their own or another’s children. 
Then, al/ Catholics were disarmed; then, their priests were 
banished, on pain of death if they returned ; their acts were 
made null and void; the wives they had blessed at the altar 
were declared /emans, and their children illegitimate. In 
1704, new laws were passed. The son of the Irish Catholic 
who would turn Protestant, should be declared heir to his fa- 
ther’s estate ; a Popish father must pay £500 for the privi- 
lege of being guardian to his own child; the Papist must not 
marry a Protestant; the Papist must not purchase land ; no 
Papist must /ease land for more than thirty-one years,or if the 
profits of such land amounted to more than a specified sum 
the farm to belong to the first Protestant who should make 
the discovery ; no Papist must be in the line of entail; no 
Papist must hold any office, nor vote at elections, nor hold 
advowsons, nor live in Limerick or Galway, except upon cer- 
tain conditions. 

Even this is not far enough! In 1709, new laws were 
made forbidding the Catholic a life annuity: to teach school 
on pain of being persecuted as a convict. Rewards were given 
for the apprehension of the Romanist clergy ; an increase of 
jointure to the wife; an annuity of £30 to the priest conver- 
ted to Protestantism. Next, they may not serve on grand 
juries, and their horses liable to be taken for the use of the 
militia, Still they may breathe, still they may earn a living 
by the sweat of their brows. No! even this is too much for 
them. In the second George’s reign, the Catholic is prohibi- 
ted from being a barrister. Persons robbed by privateers 
during a war with a Popish prince, to be indemnified by a tax 
laid on the Catholics only ; and finally the Priest solemnizing 
a marriage between Protests me aud Papist to be hanged / 

Such was the state of the Catholics from the accession of 
William and Mary. Against this execrable tyranny did Syd- 
ney Smith array the powers of his intellect. Some of these 
horrible laws, he sa Y decay by their own worthlessness ; some 
he saw abrogated : ; but there was still too much irredeemed, 
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unjustifiable oppression. One extract from a speech at Taun- 
ton in favor of the Catholic Emancipation Dill: 


“ We preach to our congregations, sir, that a tree is known by its fruits, 
By the fruits it produces I will judge your system. What has it done for 
Ireland? New Zealand is emerging—Otaheite is emerging—lIreland is not 
emerging—she is still veiled in darkness—her children, safe under no law, 


live in the very shadow of death. Has your system of exclusion made In - 


? 


land rich? Iias it made Ireland loyal? Las it made Ireland free? Has it 
made Ireland happy? How is the wealth of Ireland proved? Is it by the 
naked, idle, suffering savages, who are slumbering on the mud floor of their 
cabins? In what does the loyalty of Ireland consist? Is it in the eager- 
ness with which they would range themselves under the hostile banner of any 
invader, for your destruction and for your distress? Is it liberty, when men 
breathe and move among the bayonets of English soldiers! Is their hap- 
piness and their history any thing but such a tissue of murders, burnings, 
hanging, famine, and disease, as never existed before in the annals of the 
world? ‘This is the system which, 1 am sure, with very different intentions 
and different views of its effects, you are met this day to uphold. These are 
the dreadful consequences, which those laws your portion prays may be con- 
tinued, have produced upon Ireland. From the principles of that system, 
from the cruelty of those laws, I tarn, and turn with the homage of my 
whole heart, to that memorable proclamation which the head of our church 
—-the present monarch of these realms—has lately made to his hereditary 
dominions of Hanover—That no man should be subjected to civil incapacities, 
on account of religious opinions. Sir, there have been many memorable 
things done in this reign. Hostile armies have been destroyed : fleets have 


been broken to pieces— but 


been captured ; formidable combinations have 
this sentiment, in the mouth of a king, deserves, more than all glories and vic- 
tories, the notice of that historian who destined to tell to future ages the 
deeds of the English people. I hope he will lavish upon it every gem which 
glitters in the cabinet of genius, and so uphold it to the world that it will be re- 
membered when Waterloo is forgotten, and when the fall of Paris is blotted 
out from the memory °f man. Great as it is, sir, this is not the only pleasure 
I have received in these latter days. I have seen, within these few weeks, 
a degree of wisdom in our mercantile law, such superiority to vulgar pre- 
judice, views so just and so profound, that 1t seemed to me as if I was read- 
ing the works of a speculative economist, rather than the improvement of a 
practical politician, agreed to by a legislative assembly, and upon the eve of 
being carried into execution, for the benefit of a great people. Let who will 
be their master, I honour and praise the ministers who have learnt such a 
lesson. I rejoice that I have lived tosee such an improvement in English af- 
fairs—-that the stubborn resistance to all improvement—the contempt of all 
scientific reasoning, and the rigid adhesion to every stupid error which s0 
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long characterized the proceedings of this country, are fast giving way to 
better things, under better men, placed in better circumstances. 


And he lived to see that for which he labored at length attain- 
ed. Disqualifying laws for religious opinion have, in a great 
measure, been abolished and that great stain, in some degree, 
removed from the British escutcheon. 

Sydney Smith has exhibited many of the benefits of Ameri- 
ca to the world, the economy of her government, the simplici- 
ty of her courts at law, her religious toleration, the absence of 
restriction on tradesmen ; but, alas! he could find in 1820 
no American literature, and wrote that quoted phrase, “ Who 
reads an American book?” It was coupled with some other 
interrogatories after the fashion of Englishmen, which time 
fully answered. 

The mention of another feature of the writings of Sydney 
Smith has been designedly omitted. We will endeavor to 

avoid any personal application of his imputation against 
Americans of being “ extremely sensitive and touc shy” by de- 
os to notice the unfairnesss with which he, in some in- 
stances, treats this country. We are among those who can 
see some spots upon the national sun, although neither so abun- 
dant as to furnish cause for the ribaldry of the Trollopes and 
and Marryats, nor so gross as to merit theabuse of a Feathers- 
tonhaugh ! 

Sydney Smith as a man has always been esteemed firm as 
a friend, and of the best possible nature as a companion. 
Full of all the good and amusing qualities of life; and par- 
ticularly noted for an untiring spirit of jocularity. One of 
his jests we think worth repeating. When Selwyn his espec I- 
al friend was on the point of sailing, as bishop, for the Socie tv 
Islands, then enjoying a reputation for cannialism ; Sydney 
Smith went to the ship to bid him farewell. Pe Good bye, dear 
Selwyn” he said with a tear in his eye, “good bye. I hope 
you won’t disagree with the man that eats you!” 

And with this we take our leave of the Rey. Sydney Smith. 
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Weariepen. 


WEARIEPEN. 


I weary of the pen, 
And write not of mine own accord ; 


It was my slave, and I was happy then ; 
’Tis now my lord. 


I weary of the themes 
Which the gross multitude pursue ; 
Who writes for bread must bid all higher dreams 


His last adieu. 


Harness the antelope, 
Burden his neck until it bleed— 
Trample his fiery spirit, and then hope 
His former speed. 


Bid the lush country yield 
Not annual gift but daily boon— 

A fungus growth defiles the morning field, 
And rots ere noon. 


We squander sterling thought 
On frivolous feuds and foolish cares ; 
The harvest of our life becomes inwrought 
And choked with tares. 


O for Song’s daedal prime! 
When, wandering o’er the plains afoot, 

The shepherd minstrel turned the spear of time— 
His shield, a lute. 


We have fallen on evil days 
Of sensual pride and mental dearth : 
How few the souls responsive to our lays 
In this cold earth! 
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And yet in every age 
There must be themes to touch the heart ; 
We have our fathers’ passions—joy and rage-— 
We lack their art. 


We pore o'er books. They trod 
Mountain, and vale, and sounding shore ; 

They made their spirits intimate with God 
And nature’s lore. 


Their blood ran red and warm 

Throzgh healtiy pulses, and they found 
Intinite loveliness of hue and form, 

Of taste and sound. 


Their souls in music bathed ; 
Freedom inspired their highest hymns : 
No mummy-cloths of a dead custom swathed 


Their vigorous limbs. 


They lived and loved; they died 
In battle-field or peaceful grove : 

They did not mourn the ebb of life’s dim tide 
Whose Moon is love. 


Aye! there were giants then, 
Gentle as strong, and good as bold ;— 
A stalwart race of freedom loving men, 
Were those of old. 


As falls the levin-scaith 
On the young oaks that clothe a hill— 
We have been stunted by our want of faith, 
And resolute will 


To nature false,—our eyes 
See nothing beautiful ; we warm 
And stamp with social currency the lies 
Of fraud and form. 


Where passion throbbed Ligh words, 
With beggar whine the age complains ; 

Gone the red glory_of controlling swords, 
And mammon reigns. 


~ 
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Life grows a stagnant pool, 

Grcen with the dregs of trade and toil ; 
Youth’s pure ideals of the beautiful 

Are lucre’s spoil. 


I weary of the pen 
And write not of mine own accord :— 
It was my slave, and I was happy then,— 
Alas ! tis now my lord. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. 


*The poets and the poetry of the ancient Greeks, with an historical intro- 
duction, and a brief view of Grecian Philosophers, Orators and Historians. 
By Abraham Mills, A. M., author of the literature and literary men of 
Great Britain, Ireland, ete., ete. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Company 
New-York : James CU. Derby, Park-Place. 


Tue work before us, we imagine, will prove a heavy blow 
and great discouragement to the humanitarian, progressional 
philosophy—conceit, were the bitter word—of this, our high- 
ly-vaunted nineteenth Century. We rise,—as will, we think, 
every intelligent reader,—from its persual, deeply grateful to 
Mr. Mills for the pleasant hours we have spent in his company, 
and with this unflattering but most wholesome reflexion anent 
the “ progressional” dogma :—If the object of man’s residence 
on earth—that for which he was created—be, to accumulate 
dollars ; to spread more canvass than the ships of Tarshish ; 
to whirl his debilitated body from point to point with more 
than animal velocity ; to circulate ignorance, duly and daily, 
before breakfast, through that palladium of our liberties, the 
Press ; to flash the fate of consolidated funds and funds that 
need consolidation over earth and under ocean on the wings 
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of the electric fluid ; to lounge away existence in hollow frip- 
peries, in social lies, in tinsel palaces, dazzled by the glare of 
gas and viewing folly reflected ten thousand-fold in ten thou- 
sand repeating mirrors ;—if such be deemed the goal appoint- 
ed us, this century and this country are clearly entitled to the 
stakes. 

On the other hand, we make bold to say that there were 
many estimable and useful persons on this earth, and in that 
portion of it called Greece, before this enlightened era ; yea— 
that so far back as ten centuries before Christ, there, were in- 
tellectual giants who laid hands upon the substances of life 
and stamped the perishable with immortality. The Athens 
of America, as Boston ridiculously styles itself—the Athens 
of Great Britain, as Edinburgh has been ees sly bap- 
tised ; together with any given quantity of German, French 
and Italian “ modern athenses,” have little reason to court 
comparison, united or alone, against the single city whose 
glorious name they vainly arrogate. Beside the sterling ci- 
vilization which flourished round the Parthenon, our lacquer- 
ed article wears a very bogus and Peter-Funkish grin : there 
is no depth to the gilding—no endurance in the workm: anship. 
A Broadway store of lath and lime, veneered with marble, is 
about the truest type of that condition to which our “ amazing- 
progress-Sir!” has progressed. The million-multipyling pow- 
er-press cfrculates its information daily, million wide ; it is 
infinitely correct as to the price of pork, pes and potatoes, 
stocks, cabbages and spermaceti oil ; it can tell who is to be 
our next minister plenipotentiary to Bocialbookaleanh ; it is 
profoundly versed in the conformation of caucusses and some- 
times goes so far as to criticise the drama disinterestedly— 
for twenty five cents a line! With such a lever at their com- 
mand, and the constitution for a fulcrum, to what altitude may 
not the latter half of the nineteenth century be exalted ? 
There is but one hiatus in the logicality of this question, and 
a rather awkward one it just chances to be :—the people works 
the lever, and the people forms the body to be elevated ; the 
people must grasp itself by the shins, lift itself to the required 
elevation, and keep itself suspended there by untiring musca- 
lar exertion. 

The poets of those “ barbarous ages,” which we, in the 
plenitude of enlightenment, affect to pity, were soldiers, states- 
men, philosophers and historians ; they were the vital stimu- 
lus, the active participants, the sublime recorders of god-like 
deeds ; themselves the students of history, and, in time, to be- 
come its object. The drama of old Athens was not a nightly 
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lounge for self-sick luxury and venal charms—there were no 
. walking gentlemen” in the tragedies of Auschylus ; by no 
physiognomical contortions whatsoever did the actor of Aris- 
tophanes win the laughter of his audience ; no “ Uncle Tom,” 
with a youthful prodigy to personate Miss Eva, could ever 
have run its odd hundred nights in the theatre of Athena. On 
the contrary, the fastidious Athenians rewarded or condemn- 
ed a Sophocles, an Aristophanes, or Euripedes by a single 
hearing : “let fresh dainties be siete y 

But we anticipate ; we digress; we wander. Letus return 
to Mr. Mills and accept his steady pilotage down the widen- 
ing stream of Grecian song. He commences by a brief ethno- 
logical analysis of the elements commingled in the Hellenic 
race, and passes in panoramic procession before us the various 
colonists and conquerors who contributed to fill the veins of 
Homer, Aschylus, Phidias, Miltiades, Aristophanes, Praxiteles 
and Plato : he introduces us, in the outset to Inachus, a con- 
temporary with Abraham, and we take leave of him with A‘li- 
an,a kind of mongrel Greek, who compiled miscellanies a 
couple of centuries after the year 1. of the christian dispensa- 
tion. How vast the variety of incident and intellectual love- 
liness embraced between the brackets of these dates ! 

Our poetry begins with Homer—the ballads, which invari- 
bly form the basis of a national literature, having perished in 
the lapse of centuries. We hear, it is true, of Linas, Orpheus 

and Muszeus ; but they have been metamorphosed into myths 
and are no longer fit associates for flesh and blood of the per- 
ennial stamp. 

Ballads are the natural, the resistless out-pourings of a 
time of struggle and revolution ; fierce, brief embodiments of 
of the aspirations which animate the embattled partizans. 
The epic follows ; more stately in proportion—more calm in 
movement ; itis retrospective and philosophical—the arbiter 
of bygone animosities—the apotheosis of many a hero—the 
history of a hard won triumph. What more natural than 
that the son should clap his hands and cry aloud as he hears 
of his father’s victories, his virtues, his genius, his sufferings 
and their reward ? Will not the lyric lo Pean ! spontane- 
ously leap forth from those untutored lips and diffuse itself 
illimitably from the meridian soul of one designed “ to set his 
age to music?” Thus to the epic Homer, the lyric Pindar 
succeeds ; and these two schools of poetry—though di- 
verse in every other particular—have the same religious, 
educational and historic purpose to fulfil, The one goes 
far back into time to meet the Gods, not yet disdaining 
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to associate with men; he fetches the materials of his nar- 
rative from that dim twilight of tradition where all is vague, 
and vast, and supernatural ; an intellectual atmosphere ana- 
logous to that material one, which converts the swarthy 
miner of the Hartz mountains into one of the Eastern 
Affrites broke loose from the seal of Solomon; he si- 
lently instils the principles of virtue by recording the 
words and actions of the virtuous. Pindar pursued the self- 
same objects by a different route ; he was the delegated 
mouthpiece of his age, and crowned the living victors of the 
Pythian Nemean, Isthmian and Olympic games with garlands 
of unfading br ightness C ompare his description of the chariot 
race in which Hicro, prince of Syracuse, was conqueror, with 
the “ fullest particulars” of the last Long Island sweepstakes 
as reported in the morning prints; the result will afford you, 
if a progressional philosophe, some food for meditation. Pin- 
dar intoned even his most festive strain, with a deep moral 
undercurrent and the glow of an unquestioning faith perco- 
lates every fibre of his verse. He sang, no less the virtues 
than the skill of the conquerors, and attributed every victory 
to the favor of the Gods. ‘To quote more competent authority : 

“One peculiarity about all his poems is the evidence they 
“ vive that he was deeply penetrated with a strong religious 
- feeling. He had not imbibed any of any of the skepticism 
“which began to take root in Athens after the Persian war. 

“The old myths were for the most part realities to him, and 
“he accepted them with implicit credence, except when they 
“ exhibited the Gods in a point of view which was repugnant to his 

“moral feelings.” 

Surely, if ever was, we have here before us a veritable 
hero! In faith sincere but not fanatical, he interposes the 
broad shield of human ethics between the dwellers on Olym- 
pus and the calumnious shafts of a corrupt tradition. He can 
believe that Jupiter takes active interest in the affairs of men, 
because the original divinity of the manhood he sees around 
him and feels within—poor heathen! seems to warrant such 
a faith. And ye, immaculates of modern humanity! who 
“do” Niagara, the Melstrom, Avtna, Mount Vesuvius, and 
the Par thenon, without a variation of the pulse, make sure of 
this before ye mock his credulity and plume yourselves on 
higher knowledge: Make sure that it is not because ye 
have forfeited your original divinity ye are incapable of sup- 
posing yourselves in direct communication with the Gods. 

Clamorous as have been the disputes of late, concerning the 
individuality—yea, the very existence of Homer—Mr. Mills 
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most wisely shuns the barren controversy. What matters it, 
whether we believe in a thousand Homers, each contributing 
his quota to the Iliad and the Odyssey, or in a single one— 
the thousand-souled—* Homeros murionous.” The rose, for 
a thousand names, will smell none the sweeter. Indeed, 
throughout his eighteen lectures, Mr. Mills never once de- 
viates from his path to controvertialize with angry pedants : 
he set before himself at starting the task of rendering Grecian 
literature—too long, to all but the favored few, a mare 
clausum—pleasant, popular, intelligible and instructive ; an 
open sea, and quiet withal, wherein all ranks and classes, from 
the senate to the shanty, may behold the forms of a nobler 
earth and the creations of the noblest intellects picturesquely 
mirrored. Every paragraph of his manuscript must have cost 
long hours of re: ading, condensation and research ; but neither 
marginal notes, nor abstruse references (dragged in by weak- 
er inen to vouch their scholarship) encumber his discourse. 
The temple stands before us, but the builder has removed his 
tools ; nor would he divert one glance of admiring gratitude 
from the accomplished work to ‘him by whom it was accom- 
plished. Nay more—while awarding credit and praise to every 
translator of whose labors he avails himself in the extracts 
which illustrate his criticism, many of the very noblest and 
most faithful translations—as our readers will hereafter con- 
cede—are original with Mr. Mills, and yet no squinting sylla- 
ble calls attention to their fidelity and parentage. 

To return to our subject. The epic era had passed away 
with Homer and Hesiod. The lyric, commencing with Tyr- 
tus, culminating in Pindar, and ending with C allistratus fol- 
lowed its predecessors to the tomb; but between the pedi- 
ments of that intellectual arch, spanning from dawn to dusk, 
there were very many “ bright particular stars” to whose 
brilliancy and worth this degenerate age of ours may well 
pay sovereign homage. Our author seems to regard with 
brotherly affection and jealous pride the minutest twinkler, 
that pops his head above the horizon; the glory of the planet 
does not blind him to the beam of the smallest unit in a con- 
stellation. Departed lyrists, and many of them heavenly-born 
whose fragmentary existence more formal commentators have 
ignored, we here find flourishing in classic elegance and large- 
ly repaying the care bestowed on their revival ; valuable 
alike for their intrinsic beauty and as links in the chain of sug- 
gestive deduction by which Mr. Mills accounts for the rise, 
progress, transformations and decline of Hellenic literature. 

The history of Tyrtzus, the bard of liberty and war, is 
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both curious and romantic. The Spartans, hard-pressed by 

the Messenians, a neighboring and war-like people, were di- 
rected by their orac le to appeé al to Athens for a commander. 

The Athenians, whether in derision or moved by the impulse 
of the Gods, we know not,—dispatched Tyrtzxus, a young 
man undistinguis shed by any military service. The strains of 
his martial poetry, however, soon roused the ancient fire of 
Sparta to its former strength: the soldiers galloped into bat- 

tle, chaunting the war odes of his composition ; and in a sin- 
gle campaign, so inspired and directed, succeeded in reducing 
the late insole nt foe to a condition of helpless servitude. We 
know that our quotations must be brief; and yet cannot for- 
bear an extact from the war-song which mainly contributed, 

as is said, to the Spartan victory. The poet gives the f follow- 
ing picture of the patriot soldier : 


“ He breaks the bristling phalanx from afar : 
His foresight rules the floating wave of war ; 
Fallen in the foremost rauks, he leaves a name, 
His father’s glory, and his country’s fame. 

All on the front he bears full many a wonnd 

That rived his breast-plate and his buckler’s round. 


Oid men and youths let fall the sorrowing tear, 
And a whole people mourns around his bier. 

Fame decks his tomb, and shall his children grace, 
And children’s children to their latest race. 

For ne’er his name, his generous glory, dies : 
Though tomb’d in earth, he shall immortal rise ; 
Who dared, persisting, in the field remain, 

And act his deeds, till number’d with tke slain ! 
While charging thousands rush’d, resisting stood, 
And for his sons‘and country, pour’d his blood. 
But if escaping the long sleep of death, 

He wins the splendid battle’s glorious wreath ; 
Him, with fond gaze, gray sires and youths behold, 
And life is pleasant, till his days are old. 
Conspicuous midst the citizens he wears 

The silver glory of his snowy hairs. 

None ‘gainst his peace conspire with shameless hate, 
None seek to wrong the saviour of the State : 
The younger, and his equals, reverent rise ; 


His elders quit their seats, with honoring eyes ; 
Then to this height of generous deeds aspire ; 
And let the soul of war thy patriot bosom fire !” 


— 
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It is not enough that we should admire these lines and call 
them noble, generous, magnificent, and the usual claptrap. 
They should teack us to lend an ear to the ery of the sinking 
veteran, overborne in his old age by wounds and want and 
the ingratitude of the country he defended. They should be 
in our hands as ministering angels round his pillow, recon- 
ciling us to tedious offices and the petulance of a dying couch. 
En passant and referring back to the “ progress of the race,” 
will any of our readers who may chance possess the article, 
forward us a copy of the finest battle-song eliminated by our 
war of Independence? We should like to wg es ete. 

Alczus, too, for an old heathen as he was, born back six 
hundred years before our year of One,—h: id nevertheless, a 

rarely accurate perception of that which constitutes the safety 
and stability of a state. The translation—a very noble one 
—is by Sir Wm. Jones. Hear him for his cause : 


What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement, or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate : 

Not cities fair, with spires and turrets crown'd : 
No! Men, high-hearted men— 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rade— 
Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain ; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain. 


The poet who traced these lines when summoned to the 
banquets of the gods, at first resolved to bear his vates-mantle 
with him. High up he pinioned it among the stars, but some 
relenting angel crossed his path and he undid the golden 
clasp. For centuries and centuries, as astronomers inform us, 
the mantle fell through space and as it neared the earth was 
drifted westward by a favoring breeze ; it alighted some 
eight and seventy years ago upon the shoulders of Thomas 
Jefferson. [This is a little addendum of modern mythology, 
which Professor Mills either overlooked or malicious iy 
omitted. ] 

Place aux dames! Not even in our present developmnet of 
female literature highly promising as it may be, can we sur- 
pass or come within ¢ comparable range of the Athenian pagans. 
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Her most ardent admirers—and they are many—will scarce 
compare Miss Chandler’s muse to that of the Lesbian Sappho. 
By Myrtis and Corinna, two Theban poetesses, the infant feet 
of Pindar’s genius were tutored wisely—as the event abun- 
dantly demonstrates : they directed his studies for many years, 
and the latter proved her capacity of tuition by contending 
with her pupil several times, each time carrying off the prize 
from him, par excellence, the grandest lyric writer of the world. 
Let us hope for Pindar’s sake that gratitude and gallantry 
had an equal share in this result. Myrtis, too, contended with 
him but the decision is not upon record. 

The Professor grows quite warm over this part of his sub- 
ject in his fourth Lecture, and almost lays himself open to the 
charge of belonging to that sect of which Miss Luey Stone 
is chief priestess and oracle. We question whether, she, 
albeit, most eloquent of Bloomers, could pay a higher tribute 
to the genius and character of Sappho than is here bestowed’ 
But there is reason and authority for this admiration, as well 
in those fragments of her poems which remain to us, as in the 
concurrent testimony of her contemporary and subsequent 
critics. Coleridge, whose fastidious taste and exquisite ap- 
preciation can scarce be questioned, observes, that, ‘ the very 
shreds remaining of her works, seem enough to prove her the 
greatest of lyric poets after Pindar ;’ thus Anacreon, Tyrteus, 
Archilochus, Simonides and Alczus have to fly before the 
tenderly hamonious Amazon. The last named poet, by the 
way, should never have been her competitor ; inasmuch as he 
woed her unsuccessfully for many years and professed to re- 
tain his passion through life. She was the shining moon ina 
night of many stars ; and we may well apply to her as self- 
descriptive, one of her own beautiful stanzas : 


The stars that round the beauteous moon 
Attendant wait, cast into shade 
Their ineffectual lustre, soon 
As she, in full-orbed majesty arrayed, 
Her silver radiance showers 
Upon this world of ours. 


Sappho, like a true woman, not yet corrupted by Dorcas 
institutions and female colleges, recognized and never sought 
to stray beyond her legitimate sphere. She felt instinctively 
that over the sentiments and affectional emotions of the hu- 
man heart the sway of woman is too gentle to be grudged, too 
delicious to be resisted ; and to portray the joys and sorrows 
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and hundred-fold anxieties of sexual and Platonic love, she 
devoted her sublimest ability. Purifying the passions of all 
that is gross and earthy she ‘leads them forth to us in spotless 
robes, pale, lightning-eyed and incorruptible. With all the 
grace ful attributes which dignify true womanhood, with an im- 
pulsive temper, a vehemence and directness of thought which 
found or moulded a language to express itself and a richly 
luxuriant imagination,—she sang as the birds sing, because it 
was her nature as it was theirs. Her wit is a striking char- 
acteristic, and many of her epigrams and apothegms may com- 
pare favorably with the best, before or since. Her friend 
Erinna, too, achieved an immortal name before the roses of her 
eighteenth spring had time to wither on her tomb. Will any 
one of our progress-of-the-species friends point out to us what 
modern female name—Madame de Stael’s excepted—they hope 
to find ee pas in the year of our Lord, that is to be, 1954? 
if we could get a fair bet upon the point, we should have no 
objection to surviving an odd century or so for the satisfaction 
of seeing it decided ; and, while we deprecate the wrath, we 
confess we question the immortality of Mistress Fanny 7 ern— 
sprightly leader though she be of gladiatorial Literat 
Thomas Moore, we believe, saw fit in his latter dans to 
question the authentic ity of the Odes attributed to Anacreon, 
—rather an ungrateful return, by the way, on Mr. Tommy’s 
part for the early success in literature achieved by his trans- 
lations of the bibulous bard. That Anacreon, an Ionic poet, 
lived five hundred years A. C. and was the rival of Simonides 
and Pindar, we are not at liberty to doubt: the authenticity 
of the poems ee ribed to him is the casus argumenti. Moore, 
with his usual pliancy—the poems hi Ww ing served his purpose— 
gave tongue with the pedagogic pack who were nosing round 
the bay-crowne ‘d skeleton, and he finally became convinced that 
the odes were ‘ clever forgeries of a much more recent date’ 
—probably the cloistered pastime of some thirsty, amative 
and rhythmic monk. As before observed, Mr. Mills never 
pauses to engage in barren controversies by the way-side ; his 
aim is to impart truthful information by the most direct ap- 
pliances at his command ; and he scorns to bewilder or delay 
his disciples, while himself engaged in demolishing the base- 
less theories of laborious but narrow-headed book-worms. 
He is unusually minute in his biography of the minstrel, and 
quotes, more than is his wont, the commendatory and un- 
ey: ali criticisms of many eminent scholars ; of Scaliger, 
the German; of Madame Dacier, and the French critic Ra- 
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pin; Dr. Johnson and some others. Better to err with such 
men than be right with Little. 

Simonides (Pindar’s other rival) displayed little of the sub- 
lime poetical faculty in his composition. He was a man of emi- 
nent wisdom, taste and piety ; his poems not depending for suc- 
cess so much upon their fervor and originality as on their 
copious elegance of diction and the pensive sweetness of their 
moral tone. The following lines, translated by Elton, con- 
tain much practical wisdom : 


VIRTUE. 


Virtue in legend old is said to dwell 
On high rocks, inaccessible ; 
But swift descends from high, 
And haunts of virtuous men the chaste society. 
No man shall ever rise 
Conspicuous in his fellow-mortal’s eyes 
To manly virtue’s pinnacle ; 
Unless within his soul, he bear 
The drops of painful sweat, that slowly well 
From spirit-wasting thought, aad toil and care. 


Nor ever did a-‘more appropriate inscription grace the tomb 
of a lyric poet than this upon Anacreon—an original and 
most perfect translation of which is anonymonsly contributed 
—we suppose—by Mr. Mills : 


ON ANACREON. 


Bland mother of the grape! all-gladdening vine! 
Teeming inebriate joy! whose tendrils blown 
Crisp-woven in winding trail, now green entwine 

This pillar’s top, this mount, Anacreon’s tomb. 
As lover of the feast, th’ untemper'd bow], 
While the full draught was reeling in his soul, 
He smote upon the harp, whose melodies 
Were tuned to girlish loves, till midnight fled ; 
Now, fall’n to earth, embower him as he lies, 
Thy purpling clusters blushing o’er his head : 
Still be fresh dew upon the branches hung, 
Like that which breathed from his enchanting tongue. 


With the close of the Peloponnesian war, the Pindaric and 
Anacreontic schools of poetry rapidly fell into disrepute. The 
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habits and ideas of all Greece, the taste and character of the 
Athenians, underwent radical alterations, and a new age re- 
quired new vocal representatives. However much the great 
man of a century may appear, after the lapse of time, to have 
guided and directed the movements of his age, we always 
find upon examination that he has rather been the exponent 
than creator of public sentiment ; the type of the prevailing 
thought which exists in his archetype, the people. It never 
was designed that nations should repose like clay in the hands 
of a potter, to be moulded by one overmastering intellect into 
vessels of honor or the reverse, as the whim or the interest of 
the craftsman should dictate. No longer were heard, because 
no longer needed, those Tyrtzan strains beneath whose in- 
spiring influence the patriot considered it a privilege to die. 

The cultivation of the prowess and physical accomplishments 
of youth no more were deemed worthy the encouragement of 
the Pindaric muse. In the prime of her power and civiliza- 
tion—in the interval of peace from the close of the Pelopon- 
nessian war until the victory of Philip of Macedon at 
Cheronea (337. A. C.) reduced her to bondage, the genius of 
Greece flowed on in calm though decreasing dignity. Less 
original, less striking than that which preceded it ; and tend- 

ing, rather to illustrate various systems of morality and phi- 
losophy, than to display, as in the lyric, the aspirations and 
emotions of individual men. The theatre, too, had acquired 
importance and rapidly drew around itself and absorbed with- 
in its light the whole poetic genius of the country ; but of 
dramatic literature we must speak hereafter lest our subject- 
matter become interfused and unintelligible. To Bacchy- 
lides, who was esteemed by Hiero of Syracuse, the patron of 
both, a lyrist superior to Pindar—though the fragments which 
survive of the former by no means sustain the judgment— 
succeeded Callistratus ; and with him the muse of liberty 
may be said to have chaunted her death-song. His ode to 
Harmodius, who, with Aristogiton, overthrew the Pisistridz 
may be deemed the happiest embodiment of the heroic in a 
convivial form that Grecian literature affords us. Like the 
‘Churchyard Elegy,’ the ‘ Burial of Sir John Moore,’ and 
‘Bruce’s Address to his soldiers before the battle of Bannock- 
burn,’ one such piece as this is sufficient to confer immortality: 


ODE TO HARMODIUS 


In myrtle my sword will I wreathe, 
Like our patriots the noble and brave, 
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Who devoted the tyrant to death, 
And to Athens equality gave. 


Loved Harmodius, thou never shalt die ! 
The poets exultingly tell, 

That thine is the fullness of joy, 
Where Achilles and Diomed dwell. 


In myrtle my words will I wreathe, 
Like our patriots the noble and brave, 
Who devoted Hipparchus to death, 
And buried his pride in the grave. 


At the altar the tyrant they seized, 
While Minerva he vainly implor’d. 
And the Goddess of Wisdom was pleased 
With the victim of Liberty’s sword. 


May your bliss be immortal on high, 
Among men as your glory shall be ; 
Ye doomed the usurper to die, 
And bade our dear country be free. 


Plato and Aristotle courted the muses for awhile ‘in their 
hot youth,’ and had the former not been seduced from his first 
passion by the riper and more abiding charms of philosophic 
study, no doubt he might soon have become an accepted fa- 
vorite. As specimens of his epigrammatic terseness we can- 
not forbear these quotations. 


ON THE TOMB OF THEMISTOCLES. 


By the sea’s margin, on the watery strand, 
Thy monument, Themistocles, shall stand : 

By this directed, to thy native shore 

The merchant shall convey his freighted store ; 
And when our fleets are summoned to the fight, 
Athens shall conquer with thy tomb in sight. 


A LOVER’S WISH. 


Why dost tbou gaze upon the sky? 

Oh, that I were yon spangled sphere ? 
And every star should be an eye 

To wander o’er thy beauties here. 
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ON ARISTOPHANES 


The Muses, seeking for a shrine. 
Whose glories ne’er shall cease, 

Found, as they strayed, the soul divine 
Of Aristophanes. 


Aristotle too could have been equally renowned as poet or 
philosopher ; this, his ‘ Hymn to Hermias,’ tyrant of Atarnea, 
and his inscription on the tomb of Ajax may be cited to prove. 

We must now shift the scene of Grecian poetry from Athens 
to Alexandria. The Athenian spirit has been broken down by 
the despotic rule of Alexander the Great ; Demosthenes utters 
no more philippics; Aristophanes restrains his massive sar- 
casm and acrimonious personal and political diatribes. The 
comic muse can no longer satirize the vices and encroach- 
ments of the great ; it is under military censorship, and must 
confine itself to the ridicule of conflicting philosphies or the 
portrayal of Athenian domestic life. 

And yet the inextinguishable genius of poetry had not ab- 
andoned Grecian hearts though it fled from the soil polluted 
by a military despotism. At the close of Alexander’s career 
(224 A.C.) and the tw enty three years struggle between his 
principal generals, the sceptre of Egypt fell into the hands of 
Ptolemy Lagus, a Macedonian of cultivated understanding 
and artistic taste. This monarch having reduced his domin- 
ions to order, next sought to transfer to Alexandria, his capi- 
tal, the civilization, the arts and sciences which had crowned 
Athens with imperishable glory. For this, he invited men of 
eminence from every part of Greece and its former dependen- 
cies, to resort to his court ; his inducements were munificent ; 
and Alexandria soon bees une not only the refuge of the 
Muses, but the home of the sciences and the abode of both 
genius and learning. We cannot reasonably expect from the 
hot house and conservatory the grandeur of the mountain oak, 
wind-sown in some crevice of the sloping crag and cradled in 
the storms ; nor in the palace of a despot (however mild,) 
need we expect from the minstrels to hear liberty extolled 
and the rights of the people defended. Hitherto all Grecian 
bards had made man—his passions, intellect, religion, morality 
and prowess,—the object of their verse ; they sought to make 
youth emulous of distinction by reciting the heroism and gal- 
lantry of the fathers from whose loins they sprang ; they 
sought to make youth religious by surrounding the temp les 
and characters of the Gods with all the graces and the at- 
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tributes calculated to enchain and rivet adoration. But now 
in the collapse of freedom, these outpourings of genius lost their 
value,and became dangerous to their expounders. How could 
they sing of Salamis, of Marathon, while the yoke of a for- 
eign satrap galled their necks ? We therefore find that the 
Alexandrian school either devoted itself to the seenes and 
occupations of rustic life, as in the pastoral poetry of Theo- 
critus,—to the phcenomena of nature, and astronomy, the in- 
stincts of the brute creation and the variations of the atmos- 
phere, as in Aratus,—to the criticism of the fine arts, the dis- 
cussion Of abstract morality and philosophy—or to the bare 
narrative of a past event, as in‘ The Argonautica’ of Apol- 
lonius—an emasculated epic. The summary and extracts giv- 
en by Mr. Mills from the Alexandrian poets afford much food 
for speculation and enquiry ; each paragraph suggests irres 
istibly the importance—the necessity, of an original and un- 
trammeled literature to the maintenance of national indepen- 
dence ; a literature not imported with its prejudices and an- 
tagonisms from a foreign source,—nor restrained by any tri- 
bunal other than that of public opinion ; a drama that shall 
be indigenous to the soil—the offspring and the reflex of na- 
tional idiosyneracies. Has America made any general ad- 
vances to such a literature? Are the dramas to which we 
throng European and monarchic, or democratic and American ? 
Shall we forever continue to sacrifice to the money-grubbing 
harpies of the book-trade, the life-blood, the soul and freedom- 
worship of this country ? Our dramas we receive unadulterat- 
ed from London ; while London, common plunderer as she is, 
has stolen and disfigured them (to render recognition difficult) 
from the Imperial stage of France. Weare overflooded with 
the obscenities of Reynolds and Sue—the bombast which is 
called Dumas,’ and the canting sentimentalities of Dickens. 
Even the genius that we have born among us is perverted in- 
to foreign channels ; thus Longfellow—overlooking his de 
ficiency of sense—is no less English than Tennyson ; Emerson is 
more spasmodic than Carlyle, and Abbott is more gallic 
and bloodthirsty than the lord of the Tuilleries. The prayer 
of the American people for the enactment of an Internation- 
al copyright Treaty is met on the threshold of the Senate by 
the moneyed influence of a plunder-swollen clique, and we are 
taunted with our advocacy of free trade in commercial mat- 
ters ; as if the development of a nation’s intellect and the for- 
mation of a national character, must necessarily, or could by 
any possibility be judged by the same rules and measured by 
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the same scales with the expediency of throwing open our 
markets to Canadian codfish ! 

Moreover, there is not a principle of free trade involved in 
the matter. If in business, we should certainly expect to en- 
counter the rivalry of other business men ; we should make 
up the best articles of commerce that we could, and look for 


our reward to the public judgment and appreciation. But if 


beside our store, another dealer in the same wares were to set 
up, who had stolen his goods, and was given impunity in so do 
ing by the supineness of the law,—we should be forced to quit 
the contest at once, or be beggared in a hopeless competition. 

Theocritus, the most renowned and able of the Alexandri- 
an school, was born at Syracuse about three centuries before 
Christ, and early attracted the attention of the learned 
throughout Greece and Egypt by the beauty, simplicity and 
wisdom of his Idyls. But the prophet remained without glo- 
ry in his own country, and having vainly endeavored to at 
tract the patronage ‘of Hiero, he accepted the invitation of 
Ptolemy and sailed reluctantly from Sicily. Even in his exile 
he still looked back with loving eyes to the land of his nati- 
vity, and the scenes of all his greater works are laid in that 
romantic land. The following summary review of his buco- 
lic and pastoral poetry by Mr. Mills, leaves us nothing fur- 
ther to remark : 





“ The poetry of Theocritus is marked throughout by the strength and vi- 
vacity of original genius. Everything in it is distinct and peculiar. 
Everything is individualized and brought stronyly and closely to the eye 
and understanding of the reader, so as to stamp up%n the mind the impres- 
sion of reality. His scenes of nature, and his men and women are equal 
ly striking,—distinct in features and in manners, and may be easily describ- 
ed by the peculiar picturesqueness of character which they present. His 
humor is chiefly shown in the portraitures of the middle rank, and in city 
life, where he abounds in strokes of character not confined to ancient times, 
and in natural peculiarities to suit all ages and all climes; hence his per- 
manent and enduring popularity. He is not limited to rough, rustic, or 
comic dialogue or incident, but passes with equal facility to refined and ele- 
vated subjects ; and hence those who have heard of the rusticity only of The- 
ocritus will be unexpectedly struck by the delicacy of his thoughts, and the 
richness and eloquence of his fancy. Consequently, while some have made 
coarseness an objection to Theocritus, others have affected to talk of his 
assigning to his rustics words and sentiments above their station; as if 
Theocritus was not himself the best judge of the manners of his own coun 
trymen.” 
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We must look to the festivals of Artemis as celebrated by 
the Dorians, both of Laconia and Sicily, for the germ of buco- 
lic poetry. The festival was enlivened by songs in which two 
shepherds of the country contended with each other for the 
prize. As might have been expected, the themes were chiefly 
chosen from rustic life, blended with descriptions of scenery 
and mythelogical traditions ; the loves and joys of the vir- 
tuous were becomingly celebrated—the beauty and unhappy 
end of the shepherd Daphnis and the complaints of the coy 
huntsman Menaleas. 

The Sicilian shepherd, looking down on the white fleeces 
of his sheep as they strayed over the green valleys beneath 
him, found in the cultivation of his muse a relief from the 
tedium and monotony of his occupation; imbued with the 
wild theology of his age, the phenomena of nature had more 
than ordinary significance in his eyes. 'Theocritus, who wrote 
in the Dorie dialect—one peculiarly fitted by its strength and 
graceful simplicity to such subjects—was not slow to perceive 
how rich a harvest here awaited but the hands of a compe- 
tent reaper; he seized the pallet with glowing hands and 
painted nature, human and inanimate, with a picturesqueness 
and precision never before his day approached, nor ever since 
surpassed. The eclogues of Virgil are mere imitations of his 
style ; and in Allan Ramsay only, can we find a vein of gen- 
ius at all analagous to that ‘of the Syracusan bard. He sang 
the scenes and companions of his early life, and his portrait- 
ures of the middle ranks of society are as true to the same 
class of to-day as they were then, while yet fresh from his 
hands. His Idyls are daguerreotypes of Alexandrian and 
Sicilian life, still bright and breathing with the infusion of 
their author’s immortality. No extracts that we have space 
to make could give even the remotest idea of “his peculiar 
excellence, much less do justice thereto. We must, therefore, 
refer the uninitiated reader either to the original or to the 
very copious and well-chosen extracts to be found in the work 
before us. 

The poems of Aratus, though highly esteemed by his con- 
temporaries and further honored by a translation from the pen 
of Cicero, possess but a very scanty share of true poetic geni- 
us. He wasa close observer of nature, animate and inani- 
mate ; and his astronomical poem, “ The Phenomena,’ gives 
us in a condensed and readily remembered form the various 
signs which prognosticate the changes of the weather. trom 
him it was that St. Paul quoted in his oration to the Athe- 
nians when he said, ““‘For in Him we live, and move, and 
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have our being,’ as certain of your own poets have said : ‘for 
we are also his offspring.’” Callimachus attained a well- 
arned eminence amongst the Alexandrian literati, as poet, 
grammarian and critic ; his poems are of the learne d and ela- 
borate, rather than the fervid and natural order; he was 
not born, but made himself a poet. His hymns are valuable 
for the amount of mythological information they contain and 
the one hundred epigrams which survive, out of the eight hun- 
dred volumes he is said to have written, are good. 

Apollonius, one of the pupils of Callim: rchus, is remembered 
by an epic poem, ‘ The Argonautica’ ; and from the character 
of Medea as therein portrayed, Virgil plagiarised, and rather 
poorly, the Dido of his Atniad. 

Among the lesser lights of the Alexandrian sehool, the 
names of Bion and Moschus shine forth pre-eminent. Each 
had the elements of intellectual greatness ; but they were 
were born too late into the world, and had fallen on evil 
days of tame submission and luxurious ennervation; the 
patriotic muse slumbered beneath the heavy shadow of a 
foreign yoke ; and, in proportion as court was paid to an 
artificial and exotic taste, those simple resources of nature 
which had bestowed all beauty, strength and wisdom upon 
the earliar Grecian poets, were overlooked or derided. Bion 
is chiefly celebrated for the richness of his allegories. His 
elegy on the death of Adonis is strangely passionate and 
thrilling,—written in a pure and elevated strain and present- 
ing the most vivid pictures without apparent effort of expres- 
sion. ‘l‘he subject in itself is one of great poetical capacity ; 
insomuch that it arrested the attention of Shakespeare and 
ealled forth the first important effort of his youthful muse. 
Moschus the friend and pupil of Bion was a bucolic poet after 
the mode} of Theocritus; and such is their similarity of style 
that fragments of their works have frequently been miscredit- 
ed by succeeding crities—those of Moschus to Theocritus, and 
vice versa; a kind of literary communism from which neither 
party derived much benefit. Nicander, a contemporary with 
Moschus, appears to have worshipped Apollo in his medical 
as well as musical eapacity ; he advances with a lyre in one 
hand, a pestle and mortar in the other. The longest of his 
poems, Teriaca, treats of the bites of vencmous animals, the 
proper remedies and so forth. Poetry must have fallen to a 
low ebb indeed, when thus compelled to chronicle the wounds 
and mortifications of human flesh :— 


“ When bites the serpent, straight the puncture round 
A. callous tumor, like a nail is found : 
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And livid pustules, large as drops of rain, 
Spread round the bite, &c.” 


This may be a very accurate diagnosis of the bite of the 
Cerastes ; it certainly is not that kind of poetry we should 
like to read before breakfast. To Meleager we are indebt- 
ed for the Greek anthologies, through which so many 
valuable fragments of poetry that might otherwise have 
perished, have been presented to us. The earliest collection 

of such poems was made about 60, A. C., and was called the 
Garland. It contained select passages from forty six poets ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, and was follow ed by various 
oth>r collections made by succeeding hands. These Antholo- 
gies in fact are akin to the “ Elegant Extracts” of the present 
day ; and are in themselves, the deathbed reminiscences of ex- 
hausted genius. In the intellectual plenitude of Greece, these 
splendid novelties were dispensed from day to day with prodi- 
gal munificence : the mine was now exhausted and it became 
the care of pious hands to gather up the broken fragments of 
the statues, the mouldering pictures, the scattered gems of a wit 
that had died without issue. Before closing this part of our 
subject, we shall quote from Mr. Mills a summary criticism of 
the Alexandrian school. It gives us the whole scope of their 
excellencies and defects in the fewest possible words : 


“These poets,” he observes, “in the refined and delicate court of Ptolemy, 
{and his successors) basked in the sunshine of perpetual prosperity and 
were placed by their liberal monarch in a position of ease and entire inde- 
pendence ; and hence as is always the case, under similar circumstances, few 
important incidents marked their lives. It is only amidst the whirlwind and 
the storm that the fires of genius burst forth, and variety of scene and cir- 
cumstance in the poet’s life are exhibited. We are not to expect, therefore 
in the poets of the Alexandrian school, the vivid, fervid and absorbing 
powers of genius that were displayed by Pindar and his associates; but 
their poetry flows in a pure, limpid and quiet stream—abounding in the 
beautiful, but the beautiful of a subdued and easy tone.” 


We now arrive at the dramatic poetry of the Athenian 
stage. Mr. Mills shakes away from him the evident and na- 
tural reluctance with which, in his eighth and ninth lectures, 
he traced out and illustrated the decadence of Grecian poetry ; 
he leaps into the uncontaminated fountain of the drama, and 
therein renews his youth. In his tenth lecture he appears be- 
fore us like a giant refreshed with sleep ; he is in company 
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with the gods of Aischylus and forgets the poisons and pus- 
tules of that unhappy Nicander. 

Dramatic poetry is the most direct and irresistible appeal that 
can be made to the human heart ; it fills the eye with grace- 
ful forms, the ear with melody, the mind with lofty images, 
luxuriant poetry and the pleasing anxiety of an undeveloped 
plot. It avoids the prolix and often tedious scenic descrip- 
tion of the epic poem ; it calls in the senses to aid the imagina- 
tion and, where successful, converts the calm peruser and ad- 
mirer of the Iliad into the active and vividly excited partici- 
pant in the siegeof Troy. It is the highest and severest de- 
velopment of poetic art; for it demands that the dramatic 
characters shall stand forth, unrelieved by any background. 
The dramatic author must confine bis scenery and images to 
much narrower limits than the epic poet, for the eye will re- 
ject as monstrous and palpably impossible what the more ca- 
pacious imagination would receive without pe reeptible incon- 
venience. ‘Thus an attempt to bring “ Paradise lost” ypon the 
stage would be as ridiculous as blasphemous ; we could not 
tolerate the contrast between the magnificence of our ideal 
and the paltry “ properties and paraphernalia” of the stage. 
What living actors could sustain the characters of Michael 
and Satan in the conflict of “ embattailed seraphim ?” 


“ Now waved their fiery swords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles ; two broad suns their shields 
Blazed opposite, while expectation stood 

In horror ; from each hand with speed retired, 
Where erst was thickest fight, the angelic throng, 
And left large field, unsafe within the wind 

Of such commotion.” 


The epic poet has absolute control over all he may require 
to assist him: his scenery isinexhaustible and can be shifted 
at will from Earth to Heaven, from the blue waves of the 
f£gean to the livid billows of Dante’s Inferno :—he creates 
the actors who sustain his characters ; they receive every 
look and gesture from his hand,—he attires them in robes of 
peace or arrays them in the panoply of war. They sink into 
the earth, they fly through the clouds at hiscommand——for all 
things seem posible to the imagination when its enthusiasm 
has been fairly aroused. On the other hand, dramatic poetry 
is more intense, more vehement and more powerful by its 
nakedness. Its dialogue i is not interrupted to describe the an- 
gry countenances of “the speakers ; hot words of wrath and 
defiance tread on the heels of every insult, and blows on words; 
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and by the inevitable law of human sympathy the spectators 
become partizans before they have fairly decided on the or- 
iginal merits of the quarrel. 

The Greek drama originated in the satyric worship of the 
Gods, and particularly in that of Bacchus ; song, dancing 
and dialogue, allof the grotesque order, and carried on within 
the temples, formed the basis from which rose the Athenian 
stage. Thespis made some merely mechanical improvements, 
such as providing pigments or a rude linen mask to disguise 
the face of the chief reciter ; he also invented choral dances 
which retained their popularity though Greece for centuries. 
Phrynicus, the disciple of Thespis, did more ; he substituted 
genuine poetry and lofty song for that mysterious and fre- 
quently indecent ribaldry which had hitherto formed the sta- 
ple wit of monologue and chorus; he borrowed his legend 
from Homer and his melody from Anacreon. 

To Aischylus, however, must be awarded the merit of hav- 
ing built up the Athenian drama. Phrynicus rather removed 
obstructions and impediments than created anything afresh. 
Eschylus from ihe rude materials at his disposal constructed 
the tragedy which, without any material difference, exists at 
the present day ; to the monoloquist of Phrynicus he added 
a second speaker ; curtailed the chorusses, and made their 
songs subservient to the development of a poem which no lon- 
ger had for its object to please the ear or divert the fancy on- 
ly, but swept in its mighty and irresistible march to besiege 
passion after passion, and spread its empire over the whole 
intellectual — 

The theatre at Athens, when A’schylus, in his 25th. year, 
(500. A. C.) toa his first tragedy, was of wood; and so 
slightly constructed that it broke ‘down beneath the press of 
spectators. This was soon replaced by a splendid stone edi- 
fice, capable of accommodating thirty thousand citizens. Tier 
rose above tier,—those nearest the stage being reserved for 
the archons, magistrates, priests, senators and judges. A- 
part, but equally well provided for, the illustrious strangers, 
drawn to Athens by the fame of her poets and to witness the 
celebration of her Dionysia, were seated. The youths and 
maidens had their seperate divisions ; the rest of the audience 
were ranged according to their tribes ; while the upper gal- 
leries were filled by the miscellaneous and impatient popu- 
lace. By some acoustic mechanism, the secret of which we 
have lost, the lowest w hisper of the actors voice was convey- 
ed to the remotest corner of the amphitheatre ; and this, al- 
though the immense enclosure was open to the sky. From the 
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aspect of the theatre, built upon a sloping hill and depressed 
behind the stage, the actor had to apostrophise no pasteboard 
woods, no ocean of green calico, no blue and white bedabbled 
gauze intended for the starry night. The living sun was over 
him; the mountain air revived his flagging energies; the 
broad and bright Aigean mingled its undertone with his words. 
All was arranged on a gigantic scale; and the loose flowing 
robes then worn permitted the actor to increase his height and 
bulk without risk of detection. Architectured enbellishments 
of stone, representing a palace with three entrances, the cen- 
tral one appropriated to royalty, the others to different ranks, 
usually served for the scene ; but when the plot demanded a 
change of locality, scenes painted with the utmost art and 
without regard to cost were introduced by Sophocles. re 
whole was under the direction and protection of the State : 
a oe and sacred institution ; nor were the amusements of 
the day ever commenced until due sacrifice had been paid to 
the Gods on an altar erected in the centre of the orchestra. 
Afschylus, empatically the father of Greek Tragedy, is by 
general consent admitted, the most sublime dramatic writer 
and poet of ancient or modern times; less magnificent than 
Sophocles ; with less of pathos and the daily experience of 
life than may be found in Euripedes, he nevertheless sways all 
the passions at his will and fills the imagination with vast 
forms of moody Gods—preternatural sufferings—superhuman 
endurance. He revels in descriptions of the awful and terri- 
ble ; and his peculiar diction—quaint, gnarled, imaginative 
and condensed—is well calculated to effect his purpose. Un- 
tainted by the scepticism then first introduced, the “ dwellers 
of Olympus” were the realities of his daily thought, and he 
himself was no less the hero than the dramatic historian of 
heroism. On the invasicn of the Persians, he fought side by 
side with his two brothers, at Marathon, and so distinguis shed 
himself that in the historic picture of that conflict, painted by 
order of the State, his figure occupied a prominent position in 
the foreground. In the battle of Salamis, the three brothers 
again fought side by side; Ameinias lost his arm and was 
threatened with death, when Auschylus bore down upon the gal- 
ley of the victorious satrap and destroyed it. He fought at 
Mycale and Platewa and so distinguished himself in the latter 
conflict that he was awarded the first prize of valor by 
the assembled armies of all Greece. Such were the per- 
sonal qualifications which the poet brought to the consecra- 
tion of heroism. The death of Atschylus, as related by 
all antiquity, occurred in a very singular manner :-—While 
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sitting in the park of Gela at Syracuse, an eagle with a tor- 
toise in its talons, mistaking the poet’s bald head for a stone, 
let fall the tortoise upon it 


‘ And crushed the brain where tragedy had birth.” 


This, too, was in accordance with the often expressed previ- 
sion of the poet, that he would be killed by a stroke from 
heaven. 

Of the seventy-six dramas of A’schylus but seven are ex- 
tant, and of these Prometheus is the most remarkable: it may 
be said to contain the germ of the Christian doctrine that 
Heaven can only be regained by the patience and long suffer- 
ing an of immortal, whose agonies are the consequence of his 
dispos sition to elevate and save hnmanity. ‘Two demons 
Strength and Force, ace ompanie ‘d by Vulcan, who goes relue 
tantly to the task, drag Prometheus to a sterilecrag, which 
rises abruptly in an unpeopled desert; there they chain him 
to the rock—Vulean, the minister of Jove’s vengeance, alone 
complaining. W hen by himself, ‘the god unawed by the 
wrath of gods,’ breaks forth with this most noble apostrophe : 


Oh Air divine! Oh ye swift-winged Winds,— 
Ye sources of the Rivers, and ye Waves, 

That dimple o’er old Ocean like his smiles — 
Mother of all—oh Earth! and thou the orb, 
All-seeing, of the Sun, behold and witness 
What I, a god, from the stern gods endure. 

* * * * * ¥* % 
When shall my doom be o’er ?-~Be o'er! 
The Future hides no riddle—nor can woe 
Come unprepared ! It fits me then to brave 
That which must be: for what can turn aside 


to me 


The dark course of the grim Necessity ? 


As he concludes, the air becomes fragrant with odors; the 
daughters of the Ocean come to console the tortured Titan 
and plead against the tyranny of Jove. Prometheus may be 
considered the embodiment of knowledge,—Jupiter of brute 
force: the former knows, but will never reveal until freed, 
the secrets of the future and the danger which threatens and 
inevitably awaits his tormentor. By the way, the above and 
many other of the grandest translations thoughout the book 
are credited to “ Bulwer”—but after diligent enquiry in liter- 
ary encyclopedeias and elsewhere—we can find no such name 
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recorded as amongst the translators; and a certain similarity 
of expression between the translation and the text inclines 
us to suspect semewhat more than strongly that “Bulwer” is 
a nom de plume adopted by Mr. Mills himself. If wrong, he will 
forgive us ; for there are few who would not gladly accept 
the res sponsibility of the subjoined rendition of the chorus of 
Oceanides, seeking to express their sympathy with the Titan; 


The wide earth echoes wailingly, 
Stately and antique were thy fallen race,— 

The wide earth waileth thee! 
Lo! from the holy Asian dwelling-place, 

Fall for a godhead’s wrongs, the mortal’s murmuring tears, 
They mourn within the Colchian land, 

The virgin and the warrior daughters, 
And far remote, the Scythian band, 

Around the broad Mceotian waters, 
And they who hold in Caucasus their tower, 
Arabia’s martial flower, 

Hoarse clamoring ’midst sharp rows of barbed spears. 


One have I seen with equal tortures riven— 
An equal god ; in adamantine chains 
Ever and evermore, 
The Titan Atlas, crushed, sustains 
The mighty mass of mighty heaven ; 
And the whirling cataract’s roar, 
With a chime to the Titan’s groans ; 
And the depth that receives them, moans : 
And from the vaults that the earth are under, 
Black Hades is heard in thunder ; 
While from the founts of white-waved rivers flow 
Melodious sorrows, blending with his woe. 


With one extract more—the fulfilment of the threatened 
vengeance of Jupiter, we must conclude our extracts—itself the 
conclusion of this unequalled drama : 


The earth is made to reel, and rumbling by, 
Bellowinag it rolls, the thunder’s gathering wrath! 
And the fierce fires glare livid ; and along 

The rocks, the eddies of the sands whirl high, 


sorne by the hurricane, and all the blasts 
Of all the winds leap forth, each hurtling each— 
Met in the wildness of a ghastly war, 
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The dark floods blended with the swooping heaven. 
It comes—it comes! on me it speeds—the storm, 
The rushing onslaught of the thunder-god ; 

Oh, majesty of earth, my solemn mother ! 

And thou that through the universal void, 

Circlest sweet light, all blessing ;—Earth and Ether, 
Ye I invoke, to know the wrongs I suffer. 


As Aischylus is admitted the most sublime of dramatic 
writers, Sophocles his successor and successful rival has been 
proclaimed the most magnificent, and Kuripedes the most 
thrilling and pathetic. Let us pause a moment to notice a 
curious historical coincidence. Salamis forms a connecting link 
between the three great Greek tragedians. A%schylus fought 
there ; Sophocles was chosen chief of the youths who cele- 
brated the victory ; and Euripedes was born within view of 
the fight and on the very day that it took place. 

When twenty five years old, Sophocles exhibited his first 
play and won the prize from Adschylus, who thereupon re- 
tired to Syracuse, to digest his disappointment under the 
munificent patronage of Hiero. The youth, appearance, for- 
tune and urbanity of Sophocles soon won the fickle populace 
to forget in his artistic and splendid compositions the rugged 
and mysterious grandeur of the veteran poet. Moreover, So- 
phocles dealt only with heroes and with heroines—with ev ‘ents 
of national importance and historic truth. He could thus 
lay deeper, if not firmer hold upon the sympathies of his au- 
dience, and his plays presented fewer incongruities to mar 
their verisimilitude when brought upon the stage. There 
were no stunted Gods in his drama to contradict though the 
eye the omnipotence with which the mind of A%schylus had en- 
dowed them. The chained Prometheus could be relished by the 
generation from which Miltiades, Themistocles and Aristides 
sprang—by which Marathon and Salamis and Platewa had 
been fought. The Antigone better suited the period in which 
Phidias carved, and Socrates tanght and Pericles administered 
the affairs of state. Unlike his predecessor, Sophocles, paid 
little heed to the affairs of the common-wealth. He laughed 
at his own want of soldiership and confined his exertions to a 
magnificent rehearsal of former triumphs. All biographers 
concur in representing his life as one of elegant and luxurious 
triumph ; there was no angry breath to ruffle the bright sur- 
face of his existence, if we except the infamous attempt made 
by Iophon, his son, to have him incarcerated as a luuatic—a 
baffled attempt, which the poet is supposed to allude to and 
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forgive in his dipus at Colonus. He was intimate with He- 
rodotus, Socrates, and other illustrious historians, philosophers 
and poets, and died at an extreme old age—some say of joy 
that his last production had been aw arded the prize—others 
of a grapestone which choked him at a public banquet ; cither 
a not inappropriate close to such a life. We have but room 
—and that seantly—for a single extract from Electra. 

Euripedes, the last of the great Greek tragedians, now de- 
mands attention, for he too is the type-man of his generation. 
His plays, utterly devoid of the supernaturalism of A%schylus, 
less heroic and dignified than those of Sophocles, present 
nevertheless a rarely accurate view of men and manners—a 
most subtle insight into the mysterious springs of every-day 
action and emotion. The triform unfolding of tragic genius 
was completed in Euripedes; and in the subtle shrewdness 
and highly-seasoned wit of some portions of his dialogue we 

van readily trace the form of comedy which succeeded him— 
Of this triformity of genius, a word as we pass ; it is parti- 
cularly developed in the literature of Greece :—Thus we have 
the epic, the lyric, and bucolic or descriptive,—schools of 
poetry strictly analogous to the old, the middle and the new 
schools of tragedy. Adschylus and Homer alike treat of sup- 
ernatural events, and both go far back into history and deep 
into the foundations of human passion for the materials of 
their story. Sophocles and Pindar alike have triumphs to 
celebrate and fulfil their task magnificently. Theocritus and 
Kuripedes are keen-eyed men of the world, shrewd observers, 
alive to every impulse of society and familiar with the noblest, 
the intermediate and the meanest phases of human character. 
So, too, in comedy, there were three distinct and broadly di- 
vergent schools. The Old—that of Epicharmus and Phormis ; 
the Middle—that of Aristophanes ; the New, that of Menander. 
So, too, there were three of history ; and finally three orders 
of intellectual composition,—poetry, the drama and prose. 
Having enjoyed for many years the favor of the Athenian peo- 
ple, Euripedes at last fell a victim to the constant and virulent 
attacks of Aristophanes upon his character as a man and poet 
and retired trom a city no longer worthy of his genius to the 
court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, who received him with 
distinction and soon found employment for his versatile powers 
in the capacity of prime minister. Euripedes did not long 
enjoy his new position ; envy still pursued him, and he was 
torn to pieces by some furious hounds let loose on him by two 
eclipsed Macedonian poets, Archideus and Cratenas. 

The striking characteristic of Euripedes is his fearless de- 
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lineation of truth ; he sacrifices romance to observation and 
scorns to win the plaudits of his auditory by painting an im- 
ossible perfection. Philosophy and the an: aly tic experiments 
of physical science contributed to tame the: ardor of his muse : 
he came forward as the expounder of human nature as ; he 
saw it exist around him; and, on one occasion, during the 
performance of one of his tragedies, when the populace clam- 
orously demanded the withdrawal of an obnoxious sentiment, 
the poet ste pped boldly forward and said that he was be fore 
them, not to be instructed, but to instruct. One proof o! the 
popularity of this poet may be found in the fact that his plays, 
now extant, are more numerous, and embrace almost as many 
verses as the remains of all other Greck dramatic, writers 
combined. 

The Medea may be considered the most perfect of the poet’s 
tragedies : the jealous rage of the heroine, a divorced and 
slighted wife, may compare, not unfavorably with the develop- 
ment of the same passion in Othello: but Medea has a more 
bitter foundation for her anger, and her vengeance is propor- 
tionably terrible. 

With Euripedes, the tragic muse of Greece expired; we 
must now pass on to notice the advent of her more sprightly 
irose from a religious festival— 


sister. Comedy, like tragedy, 
celebrated chiefly 


that of returning thanks for harvest-home—e 
by the Icarians and country loving Grecks with dances, phallic 
songs, and rude, licentious repartees. 

The old comedy was to the Athenians the representative 
and most powerful embodiment of many influences which ex- 
ist in the present day. It contained in an imperishable form 
the quintessence of * that public opinion which is now squander- 
ed daily in newspapers, caricatures, political pamphlets, sati- 
ric essays and critiques: it struck boldly and resistlessly at 
abuses of State ; held up the personal character of demogogues 
to odium, and was amenable to no censorship or libel-punish- 
ment save oe adininistered by the audience in case of un- 
warrantable attack on men of approved probi ty. <Aristo- 
phanes laid bhade upon this weapon and wielded it through 
the greater portion of his life—constantly, fact, until the 
growing enervation of the Athenians rendered it somewhat 
more than dangerous to assail the crimes and follies of the 
great. To quote from Mr._Mills—we can find no more able 
commentary : 


The genius of Aristophanes was vast, versatile, and original ; and his 


knowledze of human nature is surpassed by Homer and Shakspeare alone. 


He uniformly varies and accommodates his style to bis subject, and to 





- 


| 
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the speaker in the scene. On some occasions it is elevated, grave, sublime® 
and polished to a wonderful degree of brilliancy and beauty ; while on others, 
it sinks and descends into humble dialogue, provincial rusticity, coarse ob- 
scenity, and even puns and quibbles. The versatility too, of his genius, is 
admirable ; for, in his varied scenes he gives us every rank and condition of 
men, and in every one he is strictly characteristic. In some passages, and 
frequently in his choruses, he soars beyond the ordinary province of comedy, 
into the loftiest flights of poetry ; and in these he is scarcely surpassed by 
either Aschylus or Pindar. In sentiment and good sense he is not inferior 
to Kuripides ; and in the acuteness of his criticisms no poet of antiquity 


equalled him. 


Tn his comedies we find admirable sketches of the leading 
men of his day, startling pictures of the depravity which was 
gradually creeping over Athens, and bitter prognostications 
of the evils to which such corruptions tended. He assailed 
the influence of demagogues—the skepticism of the various 
philosophic schools, the sophistry which would make persua- 
sion, and not truth, the object of man in his intercourse with 
his fellows :—for this last mentioned fault, it was, that he so 
bitterly and persistently assailed Euripedes, considering him 
the chief of literary and political Sophists. The Acharnians 
is the earliest of the extant works of Aristophanes ; and is 
interesting as containing all the poct’s peculiarities——as the 
first exis ting comedy of the w orld, and as a successful parody 
and burlesque of one of the most popular plays of Euripedes, 
The Clouds has uniformly been considered the master-piece 
of Aristophanes. It contains an elaborate assault upon So- 
crates, Alcibiades, Euripedes, and Archelaus. Of both these 
plays Mr. Mills gives highly finished analysis and copious ex- 
tracts, to which we must reluctantly refer our readers for fur- 
ther information. 

With Aristophanes Greek comedy culuminated and thence- 
forth its course was downward. The rough and truthful per- 
sonalities of the old school no longer suited a people consci- 
ous of declining strength. No longer could the satyric muse 
point out with pleasing sarcasm the few dark spots upon a 
glowing picture ; all was corrupt: and strict veracity would 
have given a gloomy landscape unrelieved by a single golden 
ray. The poets therefore, if not altogether abandoning per- 
sonalities, confined themselves exclusively to the ridicule of 
the literary men and philosophers of the day—more especially 
to the ridicule of the rivalries, personal, moral and theoretical, 
of the various schools of philosophy. 

The new Comedy flourished from the accession of Alexander 
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the great, 336 A. C., to the throne of Macedon, to the year 
291. A. C., when with the death of Menander the curtain may 
figuratively be said to have dropped upon all the glories of 
the Athenian stage. The new Comedy made no personal at- 
tacks,—assailed no systems of government or philosophy ; 
it sought for mirth amid the manners of the pcople, and 
to compensate by delicacy, luxuriousness and elegance for 
the want of that pungent criticism which had made the 
school of Aristophanes so popular and powerful. It also re- 
lieved its mere vivaciousness with tragic touches,—even as 
Kuripedes had introduced some strokes of comedy to enliven 
the sombre pictures of his tragedy. The comedy of Menan- 
der is that which exists at the present day on the British stage 
and which animated and moulded the genius of the Roman 
Terentius. Menander was a fit representative of such a school; 
of great personal beauty,—the pupil of Theophrastus,—-the 
familiar friend of Epicurus,—the correspondent and favorite 
of Ptolemy Lagus, king of Egypt, whose offers of emolument 
and honor at the court of Alexandria he steadfas stly declined, 
even when his residence in Athens was rendered dangerous 
by the accusations of the sycophants of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
Menander is remarkable for the elegance with which he threw 
into epigrammatic form the maxims of sound wisdom. 

In such of Menander’s delineations of character as survive, 
we find a querulous and complaining spirit ; a melancholy dis- 
play of the miseries, guilt and helplessnei 3s of humanity. 
There is no health in his heroes—society is rotten to the core. 
The voluptuous descriptions and glowing love scenes, to which 
Pliny and Ovid allude have not come down to us. There is 
little of what we, in these days, would call comedy in this re- 
flexion. 


The lot of all most fortunate is his, 
Who, having staid just long enough on earth 
To feast his sight with the fair face of Nature, 
Sun, sea, and clouds, and heaven's bright starry fires 
Drops without pain into an early grave. 
For what is life, the longest life of man, 
sut the same scene repeated o’er and o’er ? 
A few more lingering days to be consumed 
In throngs and crowds, with sharpers, knaves, and thieves ;— 
From such the speediest riddaxce is the best. 


This, also, is a very noble and just rebuke to the passion 
of envy :— 
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Thou seem’st to me, young man, not to perceive 
That every thing contains within itself 

The seeds and sources of its own corruption. 
The cankering rust corrodes the brightest steel, 
The moth frets out your garment, and the worm 
Eats its slow way into the solid oak ; 

But Envy, of all things the worst, 

The same to-day, to-morrow, and forever, 

Saps and consumes the heart in which it lurks. 


And now, reluctantly, we close the unfinis hed volume under 
review. Mr. Mills inhis sixteenth lecture gives us a brief 
but thorough and instructive svnopsis of the philosophers the 
orators and historians of ancient Greece :—these we shall 
take another opportunity, as early as possible, of referring to : 
sufficient, and somewhat more than sufficient for a single arti- 
cle to glance even cursorily at the “ The poets and the poetry 
of ancient Greece.” We need not commend the work of Pro- 
fessor Mills to the public ; it asserts, by resistless right, a lead- 
ing position on the first shelf of every standard library ; it 
places within reach of the humblest American reader the no 
blest creations of the most intellectual race that the world 
has yet produced. It suggests a thousand considerations to 
every reflective and patriotic mind—upsetting much of the 
progressional conceit which is the great bar to real progress 
in this enlightened century. It is, to conclude one of the 
pleasantest books we have ever been called on to review : and 
as the London Times on the appearance of Mr. Mill’s lectures 
on the * Literature and literary men of Great Britain and Ire- 
land” confessed on behalf of the English people that “ the 
best book on English literature had just reached them from 
across the Atlantic,”—so, we feel assured, would Plato (could 
he be prevailed upon to speak through the mediumship of the 
Fishes, Foxes, or Judge Edmonds.) declare thatin this volume 
the wortheist monument of ancient or modern times has been 


erected to Grecian genius. 








